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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 



BOOK I. 



CHAPTER I. 

The sun was shining brightly into the break- 
fast-room of the Deanery of Harminster. It 
was a high, narrow room, with a large five-light 
window looking out upon the Cathedral park, 
and, beyond the park, upon the grey walls of 
the north front of the Cathedral. It was a 
prettily furnished apartment. Pale green serge 
curtains, with muslin inner ones, hung at the 
window ; the seats of the chairs were in shades 
of green and red ; the ceiling paper was green 
and white, the wall-paper red and white. On 
a stand at the window were pots of scarlet 
geraniums, and other flowers were about the 
room. The . upholstery was simple and fresh- 
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2 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

looking, the tints of walls, ceiling, and furniture 
making up a pretty harmony of colour. 

It was nine o'clock. The breakfast-hour at 
the Deanery was half-past eight, and Dean 
Fitzame, with the elder members of his family, 
was seated at the breakfast-table. Facing the 
window sat the Dean himself, a fine white-haired 
man of fifty. His features were clearly cut and 
bold. The nose was large and of a somewhat 
Jewish cast ; the eyes were blue, and, despite 
his years, very bright ; the mouth was wide, the 
lower lip being full, with a decided curve out- 
wards. His complexion was fair, with a 
healthy tinge of pink, and his frame was portly. 

He was a strong contrast in appearance to 
the lady at the head of his table. Lady Muriel 
was his second wife, and was twenty years his 
junior. She was a fragile little woman, with a 
pale thin face, large soft dark eyes, under which 
lay the blue shade indicative of delicate health, 
and dark hair already streaked witli silver. As 
a girl she had been pretty after a delicate type, 
but ill-health had robbed her of most of her 
prettiness, all that was left of it now being the 
softness of her brown eyes and the delicate 
sweetness of her small mouth. She had never 
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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 3 

been very strong, though tolerably healthy and 
active as a girl, and since the birth of her third 
child she had been practically an invalid. 

The other persons at the table were a young 
man and a young woman. These were the 
Dean's children by his first wife, Lady Elizabeth. 

The girl was a tall straight creature, with a 
clear pink-and-white complexion, pale gold hair, 
and bright blue eyes like her father's. Her 
features also resembled his, but were smaller 
and prettier. The young man s resemblance to 
his father was not pronounced. The colouring, 
and the cast of the features, were different, the 
single point of likeness being the mouth, the 
Dean's worst feature, which, in the son as in 
the father, was large and full, with the under 
lip curving deeply outwards. 

The coarseness of the Dean's mouth was 
not very noticeable, his broad brow, rendered 
higher in appearance by the scantiness of his 
hair, giving to his face an expression of be- 
nignity that was antipathetic to coarseness ; but 
in the son, who had inherited from Lady 
Elizabeth a low narrow forehead and coarse 
dark skin and hair, it gave an unpleasingly 
animal look, which a short thick nose, retrousse 
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4 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

almost to comicalness, did not lessen. A clever 
physiognomist, regarding the father and son, 
would have readily surmised that between the 
two there could not be either a warm friend- 
ship or a high degree of parental and filial love. 
And his surmise would have been a correct 
one. Gilbert, though the Dean's eldest-bom, 
was not a favourite with his father; while 
Gilbert's affection for the Dean was both ex- 
ceedingly limited and exceedingly lacking in 
the quality of filial respect. 

Conversation at the breakfast-table, this 
bright August morning, had turned chiefly 
upon two subjects — the expected arrival at the 
Deanery later in the day of Rupert NoUath, a 
cousin of Lady Muriel's, and a garden-party 
which Lady Muriel was giving the following 
day. Lady Muriel's garden-parties were very 
popular social gatherings. Harminster was a 
military station, but its society in general was 
not given to much entertaining. The county 
people, of course, had their big balls and parties, 
but the poor gentry, who constituted a large 
portion of the city society, were not in a 
position to entertain freely, and to them, as 
to the wives and daughters of the inferior clergy 
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of the diocese, Lady MurieVs parties partook 
of something of the nature of big events. 

** I suppose " — Dr. Fitzame was speaking 
anent an observation of his daughter s concern- 
ing the position of a marquee in the grounds — 
** I suppose you will see about it this morning, 
Marian ? I think myself that the old place near 
the laurel hedge is the best." 

•* It would be better there than where we 
had it last time," Marian agreed. 

** Has Mrs. Trevelyan accepted an invita- 
tion ? " her brother inquired. 

** Yes," the young lady responded. '' She's 
coming, with her little girl. I don't think Mr. 
Trevelyan will come. I believe he has got 
some kind of a professional engagement to 
prevent him." 

** An odd little thing — what's her name i* — 

T* >> 
ma. 

** Pass your plate, Gilbert." The Dean's 
suave tones addressed his son, ** You are fond 
of devilled kidneys, aren't you ? " 

** As somebody was kind enough to remem- 
ber," Gilbert said, with a smile at Lady 
Muriel, more pleasant than his smiles were 
wont to be. Lady Muriel was not a typical 
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6 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

Step-mother. Few people who came beneath 
the influence of her lovable nature failed to 
conceive affection for her, and both her step- 
children loved her, though their love was less 
filial than as a love for a very dear sister or 
friend. 

** Yes," she said. ** I reminded cook of your 
liking." 

** Your mother spoils you, Gilbert," the Dean 
remarked, with a benevolent smile. He was 
a man of strong domestic instincts, 'and the 
affection existing in his family, in a relationship 
in which affection is often lacking, and with it 
domestic peace, was a source of great satisfac- 
tion to him. 

** She does," Gilbert agreed. ** Indeed," 
fixing his bold black eyes upon his father, ** she 
spoils everybody." 

The look in Gilbert's eyes as they rested on 
the Dean's fine countenance was not an agree- 
able one, but it was one often seen in them. 
Gilbert was something of a cynic — or affected 
to be. His mouth was not capable of ade- 
quately expressing his cynicism. Its lower 
lip was too full for a good thin-lipped sneer. 
He used his eyes therefore instead, and most 
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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 7 

of his acquaintances at some time or other were 
given a sight either of the rapid glance or the 
continued stare in which he strove to express 
reflections that he did not venture to put into 
words. The look was not always easy to 
understand, but all against whom it had been 
directed would have been agreed in calling it 
a disagreeable one. In this instance the object 
of it did not observe it, the Dean being 
occupied in the demolishment of a savoury 
egg, with his eyes upon his plate. 

'' I thought," said Lady Muriel, '' that Tina 
was not looking very strong the last time I 
saw her. Her eyes seem too big for her little 
face, and she's so pale." 

** Her paleness may be only constitutional," 
the Dean remarked. '' She takes after her 
mother, you see. She hasn't the smallest 
likeness to her father." 

*' How her mother would hate her if she 
had!" ejaculated Gilbert. 

His remark elicited remonstrances from his 
father and step-mother. ** Gilly dear, that isn't 
a nice thing to say," Lady Muriel gently told 
him ; while the Dean's rebuke was sterner. 
Marian laughed, telling him not to talk non- 
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8 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

sense. He did not reply either to reproof 
or laughter, but raised his cup to his lips in 
silence. Placing the cup down again, he said, 
** By the way, did I tell you I had a letter from 
Ru yesterday ? '* 

** No," Dr. Fitzame replied. ** You haven't 
told me, at any rate. What had he to say to 
you?" 

** Nothing much,'' Gilbert replied. ** He 
never does say much. Let me see ; he arrives 
by the 3.30 train, doesn't he? I shall not be 
able to meet him, I'm afraid." 

** I shall go," Lady Muriel said. ** I have 
ordered the carriage for three." 

The Dean had finished his egg, and was 
helping himself to kidney. He had that token 
of bodily health — a hearty morning appetite. 
He never arose with a feeling of distaste for 
the first substantial meal of the day. Punctu- 
ally at half-past seven he drank the tea and 
nibbled the bit of bread and butter brought to 
his room, took his bath, dressed, and appeared 
at breakfast, genial, bright, wide-awake, and 
— hungry. Lady Muriel, on the contrary, was 
seldom able to take much breakfast, and her 
early-morning tea was often sent away un- 
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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 9 

touched. She had always been something of 
a nibbler at her food, even in the days when as 
a young girl she was accustomed to a ramble 
through her father s park before breakfast ; and 
her delicate health now still further decreased 
her appetite. 

" I think cook improves — with her breakfast- 
dishes, at any rate," the Dean remarked, after 
tasting the kidney. ** I wonder," he added, ** if 
Ru will make a long stay with us. Did he say 
anything to you, Gilly, as to when he should 
return to London ? " 

'' No. It was only a short note, but he 
never does stay here long, does he ? He s 
too closely occupied with the cleaning-out of 
London's moral sewers to remain long away 
from the said sewers." 

** It is strange that Ru should take up such 
things," Marian said. ** He would be much 
nicer if he wouldn't. That property his uncle 
left him has been his ruin. If it hadn't been 
for it he would have settled himself to the 
task of becoming a Q.C., instead of a red-hot 
reformer. Reformers are never nice, but 
Q.C.'s are often charming society-men." 

The Dean smiled at his daughter's sapient 
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remarks, but said nothing. Gilbert, looking 
across the table at his sister, remarked, — 

" Why, Marian, I thought you were a friend 
of Ru*s, an admirer after a cousinly fashion." 

"Oh, I don't . exactly include Ru among the 
reformers who are not nice,'* she said. ** He 
can be charming if he likes, and often has 
been. What Tm afraid of is that he'll grow 
like the rest of them." 

** Suppose," said the Dean, " that you favour 
us with your idea of a reformer, Marian ? " 

** You are laughing at me, pappy," she said, 
and laughed herself. **Well, I don't mind, 
especially as my ideas have partly originated 
from the very person who laughs. To me a 
reformer is a tiresome and rather bad-tempered 
individual, who's always wanting to upset 
something or other, meaning well, but doing 
a lot of unnecessary mischief in a very irritating 
and ridiculous way." 

The Dean laughed, loud and long ; but 
Gilbert shot his peculiar look at his sister. 

**You haven't finished your description, 
Molly," he said. '' A reformer is a person 
with lank hair and frayed cuffs. His coats are 
as greasy as his hair, and he doesn't wash his 
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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. II 

face once a month. His conversation is as 
dull as ditchwater." He paused, and the 
disagreeable look gave place to an expression 
of superiority that sat rather comically on his 
dark face. ** The fact is, Marian, people like 
you and me can*t understand a man interesting 
himself in the condition of things, and all that, 
instead of in flirtations and fripperies. So we*d 
better keep silence when he s mentioned, and 
not display the dulness of our comprehension." 

" Really," said the Dean, with a touch of 
sarcasm, " I shouldn't have expected a defence 
of reformers from you, Gilly, my boy. As 
you tell me, Marian, that your ideas of re- 
formers are derived from me, I think I must 
correct them a little. You don't distinguish 
between moderate and immoderate attempts 
at reform. There are a few moderate reformers 
among us — sensible men, who don't rush head- 
long at evils and demolish them only by 
creating greater ones. Evil will always be in 
the world. It's part of man's nature. The 
purpose of all true reformers is to reduce it 
as much as possible. This can never be done 
by rash and radical measures, but only by the 
slow working of the Holy Spirit in men's 
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12 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

hearts. Men can't be made moral by law, 
neither can they be made so by the foolish 
asceticism Ru seems to have taken up. It will 
only repulse level-headed men, though vision- 
aries may be momentarily attracted by its 
absurdities. A sensible God-fearing man will 
learn with St. Peter that nothing that God 
has given us is common or unclean. It is the 
abuse, not the use, that is evil, and this Rupert 
appears unable to see." 

** Yet he seems to enjoy his life," said 
Marian. ** I think he has more enjoyment 
than most people— what he calls enjoyment, 
that is. He has his pleasures, though they 
are chiefly intellectual. I shall tell him, when 
I see him, that Tve no patience with intellec- 
tual people who indulge in their own pleasures 
to their hearts content, but want to cut off 
other people's because they don't happen to 
be of the same kind. I think that a man who's 
always reading and thinking, is as selfish as a 
man who drinks and smokes all day." 

The Dean tapped the table with his long 
white fingers, in amused applause of his 
daughter's sentiments. Marian was a great 
favourite with her father. She was in some 
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THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. I 3 

respects more his companion than was Lady 
Muriel, being, mentally and physically, more 
like him. He loved his wife very tenderly, 
he revered her gentleness, and no one valued 
her sweetness more than he ; but his daughter's 
matter-of-fact mind was more responsive to 
his than was his wife's less practical one. In 
his wife he found a woman to be loved and 
revered as one almost too sweet for earth ; in 
his daughter he found a congenial companion, 
and a valuable assistant in such of his public 
duties as required feminine co-operation, which 
Lady Muriel, owing to ill-health, was unable 
to give. 

** But," said Gilbert, ** I fail to see the point. 
Ru does not, I believe, confine himself to 
reading and thinking. He is understood to 
pass most of his time in — ahem ! — labouring 
for the good of humanity." 

**You don't understand your sister," the 
Dean said. " She means that a man whose 
tastes are intellectual rather than animal may, 
in the indulgence of his intellectual appetites, 
lay himself open to some of the censure he 
bestows on the drunkard or profligate. And 
I think she's not far wrong." 
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14 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

" Oh ! " said Gilbert. '* It seems to me/* he 
added, ** that Marian is rather prolific of ideas 
this morning." 

Marian laughed, a merry girlish peal, musical 
and clear. " Stupid boy ! " she said. ** I have 
to make up for your lack of them, you see." 

** I hope," the Dean remarked, ** that Rupert 
is less inclined to atheism than when I last 
had any conversation with him." 

*' I don t think he is," Gilbert said. ** To 
me he appears to become less of a Christian 
and more of a saint every year." 

**You allow yourself too much latitude in 
your language, Gilbert," the Dean said. 

"Beg pardon. Sorry. Quite unintentional," 
Gilbert airily responded. 

** Ru s opinions are the cause of much pain 
to me," the Dean said. ** His case illustrates 
the danger of defying Churchly authority. 
Rupert began with heterodoxy and has ended 
in infidelity." 

** It is very sad," said Lady Muriel, and her 
soft eyes looked mournful. ** Poor Ru ! He 
has been strangely misguided. Yet he has a 
good heart, and a good head too." 

** I wish, my love," the Dean said, ** that I 
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could think so/' He smiled slightly. His 
gentle Muriel could think evil of none. The 
most abandoned sinner would have been clothed 
with some kind of virtue in her sight. 

** I have watched his progress/' the Dean 
continued, ** since he first began to disparage 
the Church. The Church, he asserted, was no 
longer the Bride of Christ. She was effete, 
worldly, unchristlike. From thence he passed 
on to criticism of the Scriptures, the so-called 
higher criticism. The Bible was not to be 
believed implicitly and literally as God s Word 
to man, but * much of it must be regarded as 
figurative.' Then came disbelief in our Lord's 
miracles, and — not a long space afterwards, as 
a natural sequence — scepticism or infidelity." 

A burst of gurgling laughter, the unre- 
strained laughter of a child, came through the 
closed door on the left of the Dean. The 
gravity with which Dr. Fitzame had spoken of 
Rupert Nollath's religious errors, disappeared 
from his countenance before a look of pleased 
expectancy. Lady Muriel glanced towards the 
door. '' The children are early this morning," 
she said. 

There was a fumbling attempt at turning the 
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handle of the door, made by a hand too small 
to properly grasp the white knob. ** Nursy ! *' 
piped a shrill boyish voice, as if entreating 
assistance ; but almost before the word had 
escaped his mouth his littie fat fingers had 
accomplished their task. The handle turned, 
the door was pushed ajar, and a roguish rosy 
face, surmounted by shining golden curls, 
appeared in the aperture. The Dean's look of 
pleasant expectancy broadened into a smile in 
which paternal pride and paternal affection 
mingled, as his smooth voice called out a 
welcoming ** Come in, my little men, come in." 
He pushed his chair back from the table and 
opened his arms wide, as, the door being 
thrown wide, three small boys in blue sailor 
suits, and one little toddler in frock and blouse, 
entered the room. They rushed straight into 
their father's arms, the younger ones uttering 
shrill little cries of pleasure as he picked them 
up and set them on his knees. The elder pair 
threw chubby arms about the Deans neck, 
and pressed kisses upon his cheeks. It was 
a pretty spectacle that the father and children 
presented — the Dean s comely face alight with 
pleasure, and the faces of the little ones fair, 
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rosy, bright-eyed ; the Dean^s silvery hair in 
close proximity with his boys* locks of shining 
gold : and the evident affection and good 
understanding existing between parent and 
children. And so Lady Muriel thought it, as 
she had thought it many a time before. 

The Dean was more proud of his second 
family than ever he had been of his first. 
They were, he said, ** the children of his old 
age " ; and, besides, there was a good deal in 
the fact that he had not loved his first wife 
as he loved his second. Lady Elizabeth had 
been a lady of an impetuous disposition, which 
the Dean had found considerable difficulty in 
controlling. There had sometimes been con- 
tention between the husband and wife, and 
the Dean, who, though he was a man of strong 
will and a man prepared to do much wordy 
battle for principles and convictions, was not, 
in domestic life, of a contentious spirit, had 
disliked the occasional breaking of his domestic 
peace. Lady Muriel, docile and mild, was his 
ideal of what a wife should be, giving him a 
happy peaceful home and a wealth of gentle 
love. 

Lady Elizabeth had borne him only two 
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1 8 THE SPIRIT OF LOVE. 

children, and the Dean had been disappointed, 
as the years had rolled by, that no son other 
than dark-faced Gilbert should have been given 
him. Lady Muriel's blue-eyed, golden-haired 
children, images, he was told by his mother, 
of what he had been, were his pride, and the 
satisfaction of a want that during Lady 
Elizabeth's lifetime he had felt in his home. 
True, his affection for Marian was great, but it 
had been less for her as a child than it was for 
her as a bright and beautiful young woman ; 
and it was Lady Muriel's small sons who raised 
his paternal love to its highest degree. 

He ran his fingers through the shining curls, 
pinched the chubby cheeks, and fondled them 
in loving fatherly fashion. He allowed them 
to pat his cheeks and pull his whiskers ; to 
feel in his pockets and play with the big ring 
he wore. As they crowded about him, babbling, 
laughing, shouting, he was almost hidden from 
view by knickerbockered or bare pink legs 
dangling over his knees, and by yellow heads 
or rosy faces pressed against his shoulders or 
breast. They were beautiful children — though 
the two younger ones were a little delicate, 
like their mother — ot whom any father might 
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have been proud ; and the Dean rejoiced over 
them as Abraham rejoiced over Isaac, the son 
of his old age. 

Gilbert was not fond of children. Perhaps 
he exaggerated his feelings towards them when 
he declared that he ** hated" them, but he 
certainly regarded them as something of a 
nuisance, '* tedious, tiresome little imps." 
Naturally, these being his sentiments, and 
children being quick to detect the difference 
between appreciation and non -appreciation, he 
was not a favourite with his little brothers. 
He left the table, and strolled away from the 
vicinity of his father and the little boys, to 
the window, where he stood, his hands in his 
pockets, whistling softly and staring out on to 
the park. 

It was the first time the Dean had seen his 
children this morning, but Lady Muriel had 
seen them before breakfast ; invariably, directly 
after rising, she visited the nursery, if only for 
a few minutes. The nurse having entered the 
breakfast-room with the youngest child, a six- 
months-old baby. Lady Muriel called her to 
bring the child to her. She took the bundle 
of lace and embroidery upon her knee, gently 
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Stroking the podgy cheeks. She was a baby- 
lover, though she was not so generally fond of 
children as was her husband, and was not so 
generally popular with them as he was — per- 
haps because of her quiet temperament, which 
did not cause her to be a very lively and 
entertaining companion for little ones. The 
Dean, despite his white locks and portly frame, 
could romp with them with almost childlike 
abandon, well-nigh becoming as a boy among 
his boys. Sound health, and an easy con- 
science, are wonderful preservatives of youth- 
fulness of feeling ; and Dean Fitzame was 
fortunate enough to possess both. 

Gilbert, turning from the window, silently 
watched the cheerful family group about the 
table. Pretty Marian, her graceful neck rising 
above the whiteness of her gown with some- 
thing of a regal air; Lady Muriel, bending 
over her baby and chirruping to it, her sweet 
face alight with maternal love ; the Dean with 
his unconcealed delight and pride in his 
children ; and the boys themselves, with their 
clear complexions and bright laughing eyes, 
made up a charming picture of domestic joys. 
It did not seem to please Gilbert, however, as 
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into his eyes as he looked came the disagree- 
able expression which with him took the place 
of a sneer. He called Marian to him, and she 
stood beside him at the window, her arm 
linked in his. 

** I hope," she said, looking out upon the 
sunlit park, " that to-morrow will be fine. 
We Ve put off sending our invitations for nearly 
a month. There s no depending upon our 
wretched climate." 

'* No," Gilbert replied. ** To-morrow may 
bring forth a big increase in the rainfall. Still, 
as the parsons, with their wives, sisters, cousins, 
and aunts, will be our guests in large numbers, 
perhaps the heavens will be kind to us. If 
not, I shall know there's a Jonah amongst us." 

'' Poor Ru ! " Marian laughed. '' I wish," 
impatiently, '' he wouldn't be so absurd. He 
would be a charming fellow if he would be 
like other people, and not take up these crazes. 
It's ridiculous and tiresome of him." 

Gilbert directed his gaze from the sward of 
the park to his sister, and the curious look 
came into his black eyes. She was not look- 
ing at him, and he ran his eyes over her — over 
her masses of pale gold hair ; her smooth 
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white brow ; her sparkling blue eyes, shrewd 
and rather small ; her handsome nose, less 
curved than the Dean's ; her mouth, small biit 
firm ; her chin, prominent and pointed ; her 
rose-leaf complexion ; the stately carriage of 
her head ; the fine mould of her shoulders ; 
her long arms and blue- veined wrists ; her 
shapely hands, the fingers long but not weak. 
She was a fine specimen of healthy, contented 
young womanhood. Conventional, but neither 
stiff nor prudish ; strong, but not masculine ; 
courageous, but womanly. Gilbert, with his 
knowledge of his sister's character, read all this 
on her personality, as he might have read it on 
that of many another bright, well-bred, English 
maiden; and had she been other than his 
sister, the reading might have afforded him 
pleasure, cynic though he professed to be. 
But Marian being merely his sister he was not 
enthusiastic over her, but chose to regard her 
in a cynical light. He said to himself that 
she, in her happy contentment with the world 
and its ways, was a type of the daughters of 
conventionality and plenty, who see not and 
feel not the side of life opposite to theirs — the 
side of want and pain. 
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'' It IS a pity," he remarked, still keeping his 
unpleasant gaze upon her. '' A fellow who 
has in him the making of an excellent tennis- 
player, or a charming diner-out, should know 
better than to bother himself about so ridicu- 
lous a thing as miserable humanity. We poor 
society people can't spare our entertainers. 
Yes, yes, I entirely agree with you, Marian. 
It is ridiculous and tiresome." 

His tone made her turn her handsome face 
towards him, and she met his disagreeable 
look. Her arched brows contracted into a 
frown. '' If you are going to be disagreeable, 
Gilly," she said, unlinking her arm from his, 
** I will not stay with you." 

She moved sharply away from his side. 
But she was too good-natured to retain her 
anger long, and half way across the room, as 
she caught up Cecil, the youngest but one of 
her Httle brothers, in her strong young arms, 
she looked back at Gilbert, her face pleasant 
again. ** Dear, dear Gilly ! " she said, with a 
laugh, ** we must really have the doctor. Your 
liver is certainly out of order." 
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Gilbert Fitzame was a captain in the — th 
Dragoons. His regiment for the last three 
years had been quartered in Harminster, but 
was now on the point of leaving for Aldershot. 
Soon after his little tiff with his sister, Gilbert 
left the Deanery for the barracks, situated in 
a suburb of Harminster called Bordale, a mile 
and a half from the centre of the city. 

Lady Muriel and Marian spent a portion of 
the morning in the big Deanery gardens, which, 
enclosed by high walls of grey stone, ran 
parallel with the house on the opposite side 
to that on which was the park, and extended 
to a good distance beyond the stable-yard in 
the rear. The house was of grey stone, and 
in style of architecture harmonized with the 
magnificent pile near it. 

The dining-room was on the same side of 

the house as the breakfast-room, its windows 
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looking out upon the smooth sward, paved 
pathway, and big old trees of the park. The 
window of the Dean's study was on the right 
of the hall door, the drawing-room and Lady 
MuriePs morning-room looking on to the 
garden. One of the two windows of the 
drawing-room was fronted by a long stretch 
of lawn dotted with trees, the other opened 
into the conservatory. 

Beyond the lawn were a few flower-beds, and 
farther still were narrow winding paths, some 
shaded by trees, others open ; a shrubbery, 
greenhouses, and a thick laurel hedge. To 
the left of the lawn was a broad gravel path, 
and beyond it was a tennis-court. The garden 
was chiefly laid out in sward and trees, many 
of the trees being magnificent giants of great 
age. 

Marian carried a huge pair of garden scissors, 
with which to snip a few flowers for the 
luncheon table, but she did not cut them for 
some time after leaving the house. She and 
Lady Muriel strolled about the grounds, trying 
to decide upon the most suitable spot for 
the refreshment tent. Having come to their 
decision, they went in search of Vickers the 
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head-gardener, and communicated it to him. 
While they stood talking with him, in a portion 
of the grounds beyond the walls of which, at 
the distance of but a few yards, rose the east 
front of the Cathedral, they could hear the 
voices of the choir chanting the psalms of the 
morning s service. Sweet and full the music 
welled upon the morning air, through the thick 
grey stone and the dark stained-glass windows, 
and Lady Muriel turned aside from Marian 
and Vickers to listen to it. Though for the 
last eight years she had spent the greater 
part of her life within hearing of the sound, 
familiarity had not robbed her of her pleasure 
in it. 

The psalm chanted was the one hundred and 
seventh. It was a favourite of Lady Muriels. 
She knew the whole of the words, and though 
she could not distinguish them as sung by the 
choir, she could supply them to the chant from 
memory. 

**0 give thanks unto the Lord, for He is 
gracious : and His mercy endureth for ever. 

'* Let them give thanks whom the Lord hath 
redeemed : and delivered from the hand of the 
enemy. 
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** And gathered them out of the lands, from 
the east and from the west ; from the north 
and from the south. 

** They went astray in the wilderness out of 
the way : and found no city to dwell in. 

** Hungry and thirsty ; their soul fainted in 
them. 

** So they cried unto the Lord in their 
trouble ; and He delivered them from their 
distress." 

The beautiful words ran through her brain, 
the deep roll of the organ and the chant of the 
boys* clear voices falling upon her ears with 
a monotonous dreamlike melodiousness. She 
thought of a visit that she had once paid with 
the Dean to the great church of St. Peter in 
Rome. It had been shortly after their mar- 
riage — during their honeymoon, in fact — and 
she recalled her happiness as before entering 
the magnificent building she had stood by her 
husband s side, viewing the superb architecture 
of the front of the church. She lost the thread 
of the psalm, recalling some of the days of 
what had been the happiest month of her 
life. 

It had been an unspeakably happy time. 
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Whenever she now experienced regrets for her 
lost health, she was accustomed to remind 
herself of that happy month s wandering over 
Italy with a lover-like husband anticipating her 
every wish ; and to chide herself for expecting 
greater happiness than it was God*s will for 
His children to know on earth. That happy 
month counted for so much that, had her life 
been a waste instead of one crowded with love 
and many blessings, she would still have 
thought it worth living. Ungrateful creature ! 
She who had enjoyed so great happiness, and 
who now possessed so much, to grumble at 
the one bitter drop in her cup ! 

The psalm ended. There was silence from 
the Cathedral, the Dean s sonorous voice read- 
ing the lesson, not piercing the massive walls 
or high narrow windows. Marian had paid no 
heed to the familiar sound of the music, having 
continued giving instructions to the gardener. 
Having concluded them, she joined Lady 
Muriel, whose dark eyes were raised to one 
of the windows of the Cathedral. 

** A penny for your thoughts, mammy," she 
said, gaily. 

**You shall have them for nothing, dear," 
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Lady Muriel replied. **I was thinking that if 
I were well enough to go I should like to see 
Italy again.'* 

'' It would be delightful," Marian said. '' Next 
year, if you were strong enough, would be a nice 
time, wouldn't it ? " 

*' I think I shall be stronger then," Lady 
Muriel replied. '' See," holding up one of her 
hands, '' Tm beginning to gain flesh again. It 
is much rounder and firmer than it was three 
months ago." 

Marian took the hand in hers. It was a very 
little hand, and it was so thin as to appear little 
more than bone with a slight covering of skin. 
Marian pitifully stroked it with her own plump 
member, thinking that though it had grown 
slightly less emaciated during the three months, 
it would be absurd for her to speak of round- 
ness and firmness in connection with it. 

** It isn't quite as skinny as it was, I do be- 
lieve, mother," she said ; '' but," moving the 
loose skin, ** there's room in here for a good 
deal more flesh yet." 

*' Yes," Lady Muriel said, ** but I can't expect 
to get well all at once, you see. I'm better now 
than I was six months after Cecil was born. I 
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feel better and brighter. Oh, Tm sure Tm 
getting stronger/* 

** It would be delightful to go next spring," 
Marian remarked. ** I suppose, though,'* con- 
sideringly, " I could hardly go until autumn, 
having my round of visits to make. I hope you 
will get strong and be able to go, dear mummy." 

** I hope I shall,** Lady Muriel said. ** I 
should like to see those splendid old churches 
and cathedrals again. And Tve a fancy to see 
the Swiss mountains, besides Rome and Venice 
and Florence. It would be very pleasant,** 
smiling. ** I hope we shall go, Marian.** 

'' Mr. Fuzzby doesn*t care for Venice, or for 
any of the Swiss places," Marian remarked, a 
smile, half-sarcastic, half- conscious, lifting the 
corners of her clear-cut lips. ** According to 
him, Paris is delightful, and some of the German 
Spas not bad — ' providing one falls in with 
pleasant people ' — but cathedrals and pictures 
and scenery are a bore." 

** Mr. Fuzzby *s tastes are very different to 
yours or mine, dear,*' Lady Muriel said, and 
there was a significance in her tone which 
brought a faint flush to Marian's face. '' I 
daresay you will have found them so.** 
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" Yes," Marian replied, '' I have," She 
paused, considered a little, then added with a 
bluntness not in accord with her somewhat 
stately bearing at the moment, ** I suppose I 
may as well be frank with you, mother. I 
know what youVe thinking ; but I think youVe 
mistaken. Mr. Fuzzby doesn't wish his wife to 
be like himself in occupations and tastes, and 
if I married him (I don't say that I shall) Tm 
sure we should get on well together. These 
new ideas about husbands and wives thinking 
and acting alike are ridiculous. A man has his 
pursuits, a woman hers." 

She spoke a little rebelliously, as though 
setting up her opinions in defiance of objections 
unexpressed but entertained by Lady Muriel. 
There was as much reverence in her affection 
for her step-mother as it was possible for her 
practical modern spirit to possess for any person, 
and she valued Lady Muriel's opinions even 
while seldom taking them for her own. Her 
remarks, in this instance, were made with the 
intention of inducing Lady Muriel to state her 
objections, but Lady Muriel did not state them. 
Instead she said, gently, '' Where love is, dear, 
there is no question of difference of opinions 
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and tastes. When one loves one can joyfully 
sacrifice one s little fads and fancies. They 
count for nothing. It is only when we don't 
love that we find it hard to give them up." 

**Mr. Fuzzby wouldnt expect me to give 
mine up,*' Marian said. *' He s much too good- 
natured. However, Tm not Mrs. Fuzzby yet, 
and probably never shall be. I think TU go 
and cut the flowers now." 

She laughingly waved her big scissors, and 
ran across the stretch of sward on which she 
had been standing to a path leading to a green- 
house and flower-beds. Lady Muriel, feeling 
tired, returned to the house. She went to the 
library to sort a few magazines which she was 
sending, with some fruit, to the Harminster 
Hospital. Lady Muriel, an invalid herself, was 
very pitiful of other invalids, especially of those 
in less fortunate circumstances than herself. 
Lady Elizabeth had been a bountiful giver to 
the poor, but the quantities of fruit and flowers 
sent from the big gardens of the Deanery, during 
her reign, had been less than those which Lady 
Muriel delighted to despatch to the sick poor. 

Two clerical gentlemen came in with the 
Dean to luncheon. Both were canons of 
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Harminster Cathedral. One, Canon Berbock, 
was a big man — big in height and in girth. He 
had a large placid face and small deep-set eyes. 
His voice was soft and sibilant, with a faint- 
ness in its cadences which gave an effect as 
though it had come from a distance, and had 
lost strength in its journey from the big 
Canon's mouth. The other, Canon Wells, was 
short, thin, and fussy. His small round head 
was adorned by large prominent ears, which 
Marian, who was something of a caricaturist, 
never saw without the speculation crossing her 
mind as to whether the worthy Canon's ears 
had been neglected in his babyhood, or 
whether his nurse had made the attempt at 
flattening them, but had been * unsuccessful 
because of '' bumps'' of combativeness behind 
them. 

The Canon's bumps did not belie him. He 
was one of the most pugnacious clerics of 
the city. His church, an ancient building in 
a narrow street not far from the Cathedral — or 
rather the schoolroom adjoining the church — 
was not infrequently the scene of little verbal 
struggles between the vicar and certain of his 
flock, concerning such matters as the distribu- 
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tion of charities, the election of feoffees, church- 
wardens, etc.; and a chronic feud existed 
between the vicar and the peoples warden, 
a worthy pork-butcher and common council- 
man. The parishioners were chiefly small 
tradespeople of democratic tendencies and up- 
to-date notions as to their rights in regard to 
the administration of parochial affairs ; against 
which ideas and tendencies the Canon waged 
intermittent war. His congregation was not 
large. There was an overplus of churches in 
the old city, left from days when every able- 
bodied person attended church at least once 
each Sunday. In some streets one could 
hardly walk a dozen yards from one church with- 
out passing the door of another ; and conse- 
quently the congregations of some were small. 
Canon Wells's was not one of the smallest. His 
sermons had a fire and energy in them, which 
attracted some people even when Canon Wells 
was not personally agreeable to them. 

Canon Berbock's congregation was one ot 
the largest in Harminster. He preached 
curious up-in-the-clouds sermons which no one, 
including himself, thoroughly understood, but 
which, as they rarely exceeded a quarter of an 
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hour in duration, were not unacceptable to most 
people. His style of address was spiritual, not 
practical. His belief in the invisible presence 
of angels and archangels ever ascending and 
descending between heaven and earth, was 
sincere, and he unhesitatingly gave expression 
to it. There was something rather comical 
sometimes about the large, white-clad form, 
appearing too big for the small, old-fashioned 
pulpit of his church, as, dreamily lifting his 
spectacled eyes now and again from his sermon, 
he plaintively spoke of the ** rushing sound of 
angels' wings," of the '' crowds of ministering 
spirits hovering over the heads of true Chris- 
tians," *' the great archangels with their white 
wings." The big man, with his large flaccid 
cheeks and protuberant abdomen, was not 
spiritual in appearance ; and his imaginary 
throngs of angelic spirits hovering over his 
head and the heads of his flock, suggested to 
certain frivolous members of his church com- 
parisons not devoid of humour. 

Canon Berbock was not given to much talk, 
and his tones were as slow as they were 
sibilant ; but Canon Wells was a good conver- 
sationalist. He had a fund of little anecdotes 
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at his tongues end, most of them being 
stories of his clerical brethren or of his own 
parishioners, the offending pork-butcher in 
particular being held up as a butt for much 
glib satire. 

Sitting beside Marian at the luncheon table, 
the Canon entertained her with a lively 
account of a prank recently played by certain 
bad boys among his flock. They had amused 
themselves by pinning the Canon's stiff young 
curate s coat-tails to the dress of an elderly 
maiden lady supposed to cherish a deep and 
tender admiration for the curate. That the 
trick had been played in the church itself, 
while decorations for an approaching church 
festival had been going on, took off nothing 
of the reverend gentleman's enjoyment of the 
joke. He described with much gusto the 
annoyance of the pair when, moving, or 
attempting to move, they discovered their con- 
dition ; and he imitated the loud cracking of 
the breaking stitches. Marian laughed heartily, 
and wanted to know the bad boys' names. 

** I think I can guess them," she said. 
** They are Colonel Sauter's children ; I know 
they attend your church." 
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*' Your powers of discernment are remark- 
able, Miss Fitzame/' the Canon responded. 

** I don't know much about my powers of 
discernment," Marian said ; ** but I know the 
little Sauters. They're the wickedest little 
cubs, though they're the bonniest children 
imaginable." 

** Do you know their favourite game?" 
asked the Canon. *^ Burying the poor old 
Colonel with military honours. The Colonel 
is delighted ; he watches the passage of his 
corpse, the firing of the cannon, and all the 
rest of the performance, with rapturous chuckles, 
and brings up the servants to witness it. 
Ghastly, isn't it?" 

/* Dreadful," Marian laughed. '' They are 
scamps. They lead their poor governess a 
life, I hear. By the way, how is the pork- 
butcher getting on ? " 

Canon Berbock was not a great admirer of 
his clerical brother Wells. The Rev. Berbock 
considered the Rev. Wells, and many of his 
anecdotes, vulgar, and lacking in due reverence. 
Looking up from a portion of chicken served 
with blanquette sauce — a favourite sauce of the 
Dean's — in the work of dissecting which the 
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Canon's white fingers were skilfully employing 
knife and fork, he, with the desire to avert 
further anecdotal sacrilege from his fellow- 
canon, informed Dr. Fitzame of the death of 
an old parishioner of his. 

" I am extremely sorry to tell you," he 
remarked, *' of the death this morning of a 
very estimable man ; one such as whom the 
Church can ill afford to lose. I mean Mr. 
Joseph Pollard, the chemist, of Mill Street. 
For many years he has been a parishioner of 
mine, a regular attendant when in good health 
at my church, and a generous subscriber to 
charities. I shall miss him greatly. He gave 
most liberally to our fund for the partial 
restoration of the church, and subscribed 
generously to the Church Missionary Society, 
to the Church Defence Union, to our Bible 
Readers* Society, to a little effort of mine in 
the shape of our Parish Magazine, and to 
many other worthy objects which I might men- 
tion. Just previous to his death he mentioned 
to me that his subscription for the Missionary 
Society was due, and begged me to take it. 
Five pounds it was. Yes, he was a good man." 

Marian smiled. Her exuberant health gave 
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her exuberant spirits, increasing her tendency 
to detect humorous traits in persons and things, 
and Canon Berbock was at times unconsciously 
more humorsome to her than Canon Wells's 
funniest anecdote. She was amused now by 
the Canon's child-like manner of measuring 
his late parishioner's goodness by the extent 
of his subscription lists, and the smile would 
not be kept back, but broke out on her lips 
and in her eyes. 

'' I know the shop," the Dean said. ** It is 
at the corner of Mill Street." 

** Yes," Canon Berbock replied, '* it is. Five 
pounds is a good subscription for a man of his 
means. He was a good man." 

Marian bit her lip, and glanced out of one 
of the windows on to the sward of the Cathedral 
Park. The public were permitted entrance to 
the park during certain hours, and under one 
of the old elms a group of dirty children from 
a neighbouring alley had gathered. Marian, 
affecting to find something funny in their 
attitudes, allowed herself to give vent to a 
laugh. Lady Muriel, turning her head to 
observe them, compassionated them for their 
dirt and puniness. 
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** It IS very sad," she said, ** to think of 
children stunted and weakened for want of 
good food and fresh air. One wonders, when 
one sees little girls like those, what they will 
be as wives and mothers, and what their 
children will be after them." 

*' Yes," Canon Berbock observed, *' it is very 
sad. These children's Fresh Air Societies are 
some of the most excellent of the London 
charitable institutions. Fortunately for the 
children of Harminster, they have plenty of 
fresh air within easy reach." 

*' But not always good and sufficient food," 
said Lady Muriel. 

** Fortunately," the Canon remarked, taking 
from the footman a supply of custard for his 
sweet pudding, **the plainer the food the better 
for children, and bread and milk and porridge 
are not expensive articles of diet." 

'' I believe," said Canon Wells, ** that tea 
is the most popular food — if it can be called 
food — of the women of the working-classes ; 
tea, cheap and nasty. I heard a good story 
the other day while I was having a cup of tea 
at the Palace, turning upon an old woman's 
indignation at a district visitor for suggesting 
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that tea was not a nourishing article of diet. 
The Bishop was greatly tickled by it. He 
laughed most heartily." 

Canon Berbock did not wish to hear the 
good story. Of course, the Bishop having 
condescended to be amused by it, it was pro- 
bably less vulgar than many of Wells s stories, 
but Wells had a trick of vulgarizing stories 
not in themselves vulgar, by his manner of 
relating them. 

The wocthy Berbock hastened to institute 
a discussion upon a certain recently-published 
work which, though written by a clergyman, 
had been condemned as teaching unorthodoxy, 
and had excited some commotion among 
churchmen, both cleric and lay. Ponderous 
of diction, sibilant of tongue, and with the 
curious far-away effect given by his small soft 
voice, he attacked the unorthodoxy of the 
book. Canon Wells, forgetful of his story, 
joined in the attack with his accustomed 
energy and sharpness, and with what Berbock 
mentally called his ill-bred excitability. The 
Dean never displayed excitability or eagerness, 
however interesting to him the subject on the 
tapis. Approbation with him expressed itself 
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by a benevolent smile or by a kindly, well- 
pleased look in his keen eyes ; disapprobation 
by an increase of gravity. There was no 
exhibition of annoyance or heat. In discus- 
sion, he was on most subjects temperate and 
reasonable, never losing his dignity, and using, 
instead of warmth, the more effective weapons 
of satire, and calm — though perhaps stern — 
denunciation. He smiled at Canon Wells s 
fiery censure of the book in question, as if, 
unlike Canon Berbock, approving it, but his 
own few critical remarks were calmly uttered. 
Notwithstanding their calmness they were 
more trenchant than Wells's, and to most 
minds would have been more convincing. 

Upon rising from the table, the Canons 
accompanied the Dean to the library. They 
were joined here by another cleric, and for half 
an hour or more were engaged in the con- 
sideration of certain matters pertaining to the 
Cathedral. After the Canons* departure the 
Dean came to his wife and daughter in the 
drawing-room, asking them to come with him 
into the conservatory. The Dean was fond of 
horticulture. In his younger days, when vicar 
of a country parish, he had often himself 
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worked in the large garden attached to the 
vicarage. He did not attempt work of the 
kind in these days, though he still cherished 
a liking for it, and was more agile and energetic 
than most men of his years and portly frame ; 
but he found great interest in his fruit and 
flowers, carefully watching their progress. 

From the conservatory he, with Marian, went 
out into the grounds, to inspect the contents of 
a greenhouse and to look at the wall-fruit in 
the kitchen garden. They entered the garden 
by passing through the stable-yard — giving a 
look, on their way, at Lady Muriel's pair of 
sleek bays nibbling hay in the stable — and 
through a wooden gate opening from the yard 
into the garden. It was a good fruit year, 
bountiful crops of earlier fruit having been 
gathered in most of the fruit-growing counties. 
Warm weather had come rather late, but there 
had been no late spring frosts to blight the 
young buds, and no high winds to destroy the 
blossom. The Dean surveyed the goodly fruit- 
age of his trees with complacency, pausing 
before a fine plum tree of the Victoria variety 
and pinching one of the golden-red plums. 
'* I think they are finer even than Lady 
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Derwent's," he remarked. ** See what big 
fellows some of them are.** 

** I must put a few together and paint them/' 
Marian, who dabbled a little in water-colours, 
said. ** Shall we take a look at the vinery ? 
Lady Derwent^s grapes are beauties. We saw 
them the other day when we called." 

** Oh, you called on Lady Derwent, did 
you?" the Dean said, following her along a 
path leading out of the kitchen garden and, 
skirting the wall of the stable-yard, back to 
the front portion of the grounds. '* Anyone 
else ? " 

''Only Mrs. Trevelyan. Mother wanted 
her to take a stall at the sale of work, but 
she refused. Gave a subscription instead. 
She's very unsociable, isn't she ? " 

After skirting the yard they had to pass a 
small iron gate leading into the park. As 
they did so, Marian, hearing wheels and a 
horse's feet, glanced through the gate and saw 
a hansom passing up the drive. In the hansom 
was a tall man, who, on seeing her, leant 
forward, smiling and lifting his hat. Marian, 
with some surprise, recognised him as her 
step-mother's cousin, Rupert Nollath. 
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** There's Ru!" she exclaimed. ** He must 
have meant the earlier train after all.'* 

The cab stopped before the Deanery, and the 
cabman rang the door bell. Nollath, after pay- 
ing the man, approached the little garden gate 
and came towards the Dean and Marian. 
Marian, smiling graciously, gave him a cordial 
welcome. The Dean's welcome, though cour- 
teous, was less cordial. 

** Muriel was coming to meet the next train," 
he said. ** We couldn't make out your letter 
very well, and apparently have decided on the 
wrong train." 

** I'm very sorry," Rupert said. '' I believe 
my writing, for some reason or other, is 
becoming execrable. How is Muriel?" 

** Pretty well," the Dean replied, leading the 
way back to the house. *' She has grown 
stronger the last month or two." 

'*And Gilly? And the children? You're 
to lose Gilbert soon, aren't you ? " 

'' Yes," Marian said. '' He'll be off in a few 
days, we expect. We shall miss him dread- 
fully, cynicism and all." 

Lady Muriel, from the nursery, had seen her 
cousin's arrival, and when they reached the 
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conservatory they found her standing at the 
door awaiting them. Her delicate face smiling 
and a little flushed, she held out both hands to 
her cousin and held up her cheek for his kiss. 
** Dear Ru, Tm so glad to see you," she said, 
affectionately. As young children they had 
been as brother and sister, and their affection 
had not diminished in later life, continuing to 
exist in spite of long separations and many 
differences of opinion. 

He was a tall man with a dark, thin face, 
keen, deep-set and rather small eyes, and bold 
features. His forehead was broad and square, 
his nose aquiline, his mouth wide and thin, his 
chin prominent. His cheeks were somewhat 
hollow, and his hands were somewhat bony, 
though the fingers were finely shaped. His 
face and manner when calm gave an impression 
of strength ; when, as sometimes was the case, 
restless, an impression of intense vitality. There 
are men who strike one as being ** samples," 
samples of a class of men more or less similar 
one to the other. Rupert NoUath was not of 
this order of mankind. His individuality was 
forcible and distinct, and did not suggest re- 
semblances to others. His personality, such 
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as it was, neither attractive nor interesting to 
many people, had at least the merit of unique- 
ness. 

The physiognomist who could have detected 
antipathy of disposition between the Dean and 
his eldest son, could have detected equal cause 
for antipathy between the Dean and Nollath ; 
and a student of planetary lore, as presumed to 
relate to human character and destiny, would 
have declared the planets ** ruling " the two men 
to be antagonistic. The Sun and Mars give 
red-gold hair (the Dean s hair had been red- 
gold) ; Saturn gives darkness of skin and 
melancholy, Mercury restlessness. The Sun 
and Mars therefore — the Sun a ** fortunate " 
planet, we are told — were kind enough to 
preside over the Dean's life ; while Saturn — 
an unfortunate planet : alas ! poor Rupert — and 
Mercury, an intellectual planet, performed a 
similar service for Nollath. ** And," say these 
wiseacres, ** Mars and the Sun are at enmity 
with Saturn." 
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CHAPTER III. 

The weather proved as favourable to Lady 
Muriels garden-party as Marian's highest hopes 
could have anticipated. The sun shone from a 
sky but sparsely flecked with clouds. The air 
was mild but not heavy, the breeze which now 
and again stirred it being gentle and soft. The 
great garden at four o clock presented an ani- 
mated appearance. At the tennis-court some 
brisk play was going on. Beneath the great 
trees were groups of people seated upon low 
garden-seats, or standing chatting and watching 
the tennis-players. The lawn was perambulated 
by ladies in gowns more or less pretty, by 
military men, their profession observable in 
their superior carriage, by frock-coated civi- 
lians, and by clerical gentlemen in the sombre 
garb of their calling. The Dean's portly form 
moved from group to group, performing his 

duties as host with a geniality and tact which 
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had won him a large amount of social popularity. 
Lady Muriel's fragile figure flitted among her 
guests, her mild face wearing a serenely gracious 
smile. Gilbert, lively, dark, ugly, made him- 
self as agreeable to the ladies as it was possible 
for him to be ; while Marian, who was looking 
her best in a blue and gold gown and a large 
white hat, supplemented her parents' efforts 
with a success but little inferior to that of her 
father. 

Nollath was eyed with covert disfavour by 
some of his cousin's guests to whom his scep- 
tical tendencies were known, the said tendencies 
having been vigorously discussed at many 
dinners and afternoon teas in the Close. His 
presence was regarded by the more ** worldly " 
of the assembly as an instance of admirable 
tolerance on the Dean's part ; by the more 
severe upholders of orthodoxy as, to put it 
mildly, a mistake. Rupert, to the latter, was a 
man who, however otherwise blameless his life, 
should be an outcast from respectable society ; 
a man likely to shed poison wherever he went. 

Nollath, having had the advantage of 
Gilbert's sympathetic enlightenment, had a faint 
idea of the regard in which he was held by a 
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portion of his cousin's friends, and as he moved 
among them a smile, apparently unprovoked, 
sometimes lifted the corners of his thin lips, 
and an amused glance was sometimes shot from 
his deep-set eyes in the direction of some cleric 
or layman indicated by Gilbert as a hater of all 
forms of heresy. Gilbert, early on in the after- 
noon, evinced a desire to bring Nollath into 
frequent contact with the strictest of these 
worshippers of orthodoxy, and Nollath for a 
while submitted himself to the dragoon's mis- 
chievous guidance. He endured, among other 
things. Canon Berbock's ponderous courtesy 
veiling extreme disapprobation, and Canon 
Wells's jerky attempts at ignoring the cardinal 
sin of which Nollath was guilty, with exemplary 
fortitude. But later he broke away from 
Gilbert, and sought the society of people less 
prejudiced against him. 

He engaged in a game of tennis in company 
with one of Gilbert's brother officers and two 
young ladies, who, though sufficiently *' High 
Church " to be members of the Guild of all 
Souls, were pleasant to him — perhaps not 
having been made aware of his scepticism. He 
sat near the tennis-court chatting with Gilbert's 
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Colonel and his wife, watching Canon Wells's 
active play, his unnecessary leaps and bounds, 
and listening to his cries of ** Good," **'Good," 
when any particularly good stroke was made, 
while Canon Berbock from afar gazed upon 
the players with the disapproving expression 
that his countenance always wore when in 
Canon Wells s vicinity. He came across two 
or three friends, one a London lady, the others 
residents in Harminster, and Wcis introduced 
by Marian to two or three ladies and gentle- 
men. Later on in the afternoon Marian 
brought him to a lady sitting with Gilbert and 
a little girl in pink, at a short distance from the 
court. 

Nollath had not before met the lady. In 
appearance she was about thirty years of age. 
She had a pale oval face, grey eyes, their lids 
with heavy dark-brown fringes, a small mouth, 
with the droop at the corners indicative of a 
melancholy and sympathetic disposition, narrow 
brown eyebrows slightly arched, a delicate 
chin, and a straight rather short nose. She 
was gowned in white, the material of the gown 
being soft and clinging, and she wore a large 
white hat, from beneath the drooping brim of 
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which waves of dark hair were drawn up into 
a knot at the back of her head. She held 
a parasol unfurled behind her. Her pose, as 
Marian and Rupert approached, was languid, 
and in her eyes, as she listened to Gilbert^s 
chatter, was an expression of dreamy indif- 
ference. 

She greeted Marian with a smile, how- 
ever, and her eyes when first resting upon 
Rupert lost a little of their indifference. 
Apparently she had heard of his religious 
errors. But the faint look of interest quickly 
faded, as did the smile, which had just raised 
the corners of her mouth. 

** I have been telling Tina she should find 
your little brothers, Miss Fitzame," she said, 
her voice being clear and sweet, but as languid 
as the pose into which she fell after responding 
to Marian s introduction of Nollath. ** She s 
a naughty little girl to stop with her mother 
when she was especially invited to play with 
them." 

The child in pink smiled, showing some 
pretty little teeth, but she did not move from 
the chair on which she was seated at her 
mother s side. She laid a small paw upon the 
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white dress, twisting a bit of the stuff in her 
fingers, and looking half-shyly, half-defiantly, 
at Marian, as if expecting orders for removal. 
But Marian only laughed, patted the child's 
shoulder, and told her to enjoy her small self 
and come and go as she pleased. 

*'You are two indulgent, Miss Fitzame," 
the mother observed. The child darted a 
laughing glance from a pair of sharp eyes 
into the languid face, as if there were a 
mutual understanding between the two, very 
amusing to the little one. Rupert, watching 
the by-play, thought it pretty. 

Tina was like yet unlike her mother. She 
had the same clear pallor of complexion, the 
same thin arched brows, small mouth, and 
sensitive nose, but hers was a haughtier little 
face, and her eyes were brown and less dreamy. 
She was not languid, but had a little air of 
primness and sedateness which gave her a 
quaint mien. She was so quiet that Nollath 
at first thought her an extremely shy child, not 
discovering until later that her silence was less 
the result of shyness than of a disinclination to 
chatter. Nollath was not so general and great 
a lover of children as was the Dean, but this 
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small haughty damsel amused and attracted 
him, and he tried to make friends with her. 
His overtures were repulsed with a calm dignity 
that would have suited a stately dowager, and 
which sat comically upon the small person 
assuming it. 

Marian lingered a moment, standing tall and 
fair before the languid white-gowned woman, 
expressing her regret at the absence of the 
lady's husband. Afterwards she moved away 
to join other of her step-mother's guests, and 
Nollath brought himself a chair, placing it 
opposite to Gilbert and Mrs. Trevelyan. 

Gilbert, whose tongue was a ** long one," 
chatted to the lady, and she listened as she had 
listened before Nollath's approach, languidly, 
indifferently. She barely glanced at him or at 
Rupert, her eyes for the most part looking 
dreamily before her. Once, when they strayed 
to a group of which Marian was the lively 
centre, they kindled into a little animation, and 
there was mild animation in her voice as she 
remarked, — 

** How strong and happy and beautiful your 
sister looks ! It is a pleasure to see her." 

Gilbert was never at a loss for a pretty 
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speech to a lady, and he now made one in 
which there was a hint of beauty other than 
that of Marian's wild-rose type. The anima- 
tion vanished from Mrs. Trevelyan's eyes. A 
faint gleam of amusement entered them. 
Then they returned to their normal expression 
of indifference. She appeared to have little 
power or little will for conversation, but she 
made a pretty picture in her white draperies, 
though her face was too thin for perfect 
beauty. 

The sun, shedding his flood of golden light 
from the blue sky laughing in joy at its god s 
broad glare, spoke of strength and beauty to 
gladden the heart of man ; the scent of flowers 
WcLS wafted on the soft breeze ; the gay dresses 
of some of the ladies, with here and there a 
graceful form or pretty face, and the brilliant 
hues of the flowers, lent brightness and 
charm to the scene; and the laughter and 
merry chatter rising from all parts of the 
garden was pleasant to the ear. All united, 
in a pleasant medley of sound, sight, and scent, 
to remind one of the brightness of life, the 
insouciant joy of living ; but this pale elegant 
woman wais as one apart from the gaiety and 
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brightness, apart from the pleasant influences 
freely playing about her. The breath of the 
flowers, the sunshine, the gaiety brought no 
pleasure to her. She was as indifferent to 
them as to the nonsense Gilbert chattered 
into her ear. The joy of living, that sense 
which brightness and sunshine stimulates, was 
not hers, and she made no affectation of 
possessing it. 

She did not look a happy woman, but a 
woman easily bored, easily wearied ; and 
Nollath, who, Gilbert monopolizing the con- 
versation, had time to think of her instead of 
talk to her, wondered whether she was a 
woman afflicted with the pessimistic spirit of 
the day, or whether she was merely a spoilt 
daughter of wealth affecting what she con- 
sidered a fashionable craze. Her gown, ele- 
gant and rich, told him that the luxuries of 
life w6re hers, and he inclined to the belief 
that his latter surmise was the correct one. 

Gilbert, seeing Tina s eyes upon him, fell to 
teasing her. He told her that her mother had 
consented to his taking her to Bordale Bar- 
racks to be enrolled in the regiment as a 
drummer-boy. The child laughed, and her 
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eyes sparkled with mingled glee and defiance, 
though she remained mute. She still held the 
bit of her mother s gown, pulling at the rich 
embroidery without receiving reproof. 

Gilbert appealed to her mother. 

'' Isn't this true what I say, Mrs. Trevel- 
yan ? " he asked, with mock gravity. ** Yet 
this naughty child thinks I'm telling stories." 

At this speech a look of ineffable contempt 
manifested itself upon Tina's small visage, 
causing laughter from all three of her com- 
panions. She had been looking at Gilbert, but 
now she turned away from his ugly laughing 
face, as if at last losing patience with his 
foolishness. 

Lady Muriel came to speak to Mrs. Trevel- 
yan. She had a pretty story to tell. A pair 
of lovers whose course of true love had not run 
smooth, owing to their possession of interfer- 
ing relatives, had that afternoon come to' an 
understanding. In a little summer-house, in 
a secluded spot of the grounds (so it vfas 
whispered), old doubts and misunderstandings 
had been cleared away, and a perfect com- 
munion of hearts established. Lady , Muriel 
took a warm interest in lovers, engagements, 
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and weddings, and her relation of the little 
story was given very sympathetically. 

'' Happy pair ! " Gilbert ejaculated. ** Envi- 
able beings ! " 

** Especially if their engagement were to be 
broken next week/* Mrs. Trevelyan said, 

*' Are you a cynic, Mrs. Trevelyan, like 
Gilbert ? " Rupert inquired. 

**No,"she rfeplied. ** On the contrary, I'm 
romantic. Love, it seems to me, should be 
built on enchanted ground. Long association 
destroys enchantment. Therefore those love- 
stories are sweetest which break off in the 
middle." 

'' I know you don't mean that,'* Lady Muriel 
said. ** The love that decreases through in- 
timate relationship with its object, isn't the 
best kind of love." 

** No," Mrs. Trevelyan's languid tones replied, 
** only the most delightful." 

** After your utterance ot that sentiment, I 
shall get you a cup of tea, Mrs. Trevelyan," 
Nollath said. *Mt's so terribly evident that 
exhausted nature speaks." 

** Let Ru take you to the marquee," Lady 
Muriel said. ** Tina wants some cake, don't 
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you, Tina ? " patting the child s cheek and 
evoking a bright upward glance from the little 
one's brown eyes. Mrs. Trevelyan and Nollath 
rose. 

" Come, Tina," Mrs. Trevelyan said. ** Cake 
and tea invite us." 

Leaving Lady Muriel and Gilbert, they 
strolled down a path leading to a strip of sward 
upon which the tent had been pitched. Mrs. 
Trevelyan's movements were as languid as her 
tones, but graceful, with a slow quiet grace. 
She was tall , the top of her white hat being on 
a level with Rupert's ear. She was not unlike 
him in colour — pale face, grey eyes, dark hair — 
and a measure of the melancholy indicated by 
the droop of her lip was discernible on his 
countenance when in repose, though it was not 
observable in the rather hard mouth, but in the 
saturnine lines into which his face at times fell. 
But her features were delicate, his bold ; her 
forehead was of the domed order, his was 
squarer, though there was ideality there as well 
as practicalness ; what sensitiveness dwelt in 
her was shown in the short upper lip and the 
narrow bridge of the nose ; what sensitiveness 
dwelt in him was shown in his deep-set eyes. 
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The likeness was there, but it was a likeness 
with wide differences. 

Tina was made happy with a large slice of 
cake. The cake had a marked effect on her, 
loosening her tongue, and she chattered away 
to her mother and Nollath with much animation. 
Mrs. Trevelyan, sipping claret-cup, remained as 
languid and short of words as before, until, 
when talking of London and a section of its 
society, she was made aware that Nollath was 
slightly acquainted with a widowed aunt of 
hers, who resided in Kensington. 

She lost a little of her languor when 
speaking of this lady, to whom she was much 
attached. Her face became more animated, 
lighting up now and again with a look of 
interest or a smile. For a while she talked 
to him more freely and with less apparent 
boredom, and, notwithstanding the fact that 
intense reserve was one of her characteristics, 
he found her society pleasant. 

Her voice, manner, and face were interesting 
to him, and, though her reserve prevented her 
revealing much of her mind to him, he caught 
glimpses of her disposition sometimes, finding 
it interesting to him also. It was refined to 
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excess, one which it might be well for its 
owner to have surrounded by a proof of in- 
difference as a shield against the annoyances 
of life, trebled in weight to persons of acute 
refinement. He was a humanitarian, and he 
was fond of studying specimens of humanity 
in whom he could find interest. Also he was 
blessed with quick instincts, and his instinct 
told him this afternoon that there was some- 
thing in this bored languid woman that was 
not unlike his own temperament. 

As between his physiognomy and hers were 
marked differences, so, he felt, were marked 
differences between her mind and his, but, 
nevertheless, she was one of his mental kin. 
He was not a man, for instance, to readily make 
friends. His individuality was too original; it 
was more fitted for admiration than for friend- 
ship. The man of the crowd loves the crowd, 
and the crowd love him. The man who differs 
from the crowd may be admired, even reve- 
renced, but rarely wins friendship. His friends 
must be of the few who, like himself, differ 
from the crowd. Nollath was interested to 
believe that Mrs. Trevelyan was one of the 
few whom the crowd would find difficult to 
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understand, and on whom, therefore, it would 
bestow a scant amount of friendliness ; a woman 
too indifferent to social ** chit-chat," and the 
general amenities of society; to be a favourite 
with society. 

He was attracted by her mental kinship 
with him as persons given to living mentally, 
rather than emotionally — so to speak — are 
attracted by the form of kinship most con- 
genial to them ; and, besides this, the faculty 
which she appeared to possess, of concealing 
her inner self and remaining aloof from the 
people about her, attracted him. She was too 
complex to be seen through in half an hour, 
and he admired complexity of character. Sim- 
plicity, as meaning directness of thought, in his 
opinion often implied shallowness and incapacity 
for viewing things from more than one or two 
standpoints. That she, in a measure, was sen- 
sitive to his affinity with her, was evident by 
the decrease of her taciturnity, though the de- 
crease was only temporary, soon giving place 
to her former reserve. 

Rupert's companionship was not disagreeable 
to her, however, even after she grew more 
silent, and after leaving the marquee he accom- 
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panied her in a walk through the grounds. 
His sceptical views did not appear to occupy 
her mind and excite disapproval of him. It 
would have been difficult to guess with what 
her mind busied itself. She seemed to Rupert 
as one who passed the greater part of her 
existence in a state of mental torpor, a state 
in which few impressions were conveyed to 
her brain, and in which her actions were less 
voluntary than mechanical. 

She was known to many of Lady Muriel's 
guests, and frequently acknowledged saluta- 
tions from them, but very few spoke more 
than a few words to her. Nollath's conjecture 
as to her social unpopularity — or rather, lack 
of popularity — was a correct one, and she 
passed through the throngs of people perambu- 
lating the sward and the gravelled paths, with 
a mien of indifference plainly revealing her 
lack of the quality of sociableness. 

She left early, Nollath seeing her to her 
carriage. He lifted Tina into the landau, was 
rewarded by a smile and a word of thanks 
from Mrs. Trevelyan, and watched the carriage 
drive away, Mrs. Trevelyan leaning back, 
languid, inert, Tina sitting erect. He had 
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become more friendly with the child than with 
the mother, and she turned to wave her hand 
to him before the carriage disappeared through 
the gates of the park. Mrs. Trevelyan did not 
turn. She sat looking neither to right nor to 
left, in the attitude expressive of combined 
languor and melancholy, which Nollath, in the 
short space in which he had known her, had 
learnt was the one most characteristic of her. 
Life coursed strongly, eagerly, in his veins, 
and he experienced a feeling of vague pity 
for this woman whose blood seemed to run so 
languidly. A life destitute of purpose hers 
appeared to be. To his mind such a life was 
more unbearable than one of poverty and mis- 
fortune, and he pitied the melancholy, beautiful 
woman, without considering the fact that to 
some people a life of inertness may be prefer- 
able to the hard work and disappointments 
inevitable to one bent upon the fulfilment of 
a purpose. 
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NoLLATH returned to the more thronged 
portion of the grounds. Before he had gone 
far he came across Marian walking between 
two gentlemen. 

Both were strangers to Nollath. One was 
a short thin man, of a somewhat peculiar 
physiognomy. He had red hair — real deep 
carroty. It was cropped very short, and its 
nature being somewhat stiff, it did not lie 
flat, but exhibited a tendency to bristle above 
his ears. He had a pale face, a low retreat- 
ing forehead, protuberant blue eyes, a large 
hooked nose, and a small retreating chin. 
He walked with a jaunty air, and wore his 
hat well back on his head. The other man 
was a very different young fellow. He was 
tall, slim, and dark. He had heavy-lidded 
brown eyes, small features, and a dark mous- 
tache. His appearance might have been best 
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described by the word aristocratic. His face, 
when NoUath first saw it, wore a slightly 
disdainfial expression, and his gaze was resting 
upon the red-haired gentleman on the other 
side of Marian. 

Marian effected introductions between Nol- 
lath and her two companions. The red-haired 
gentleman was Mr. Fuzzby, of — Nollath after- 
wards learnt — Fuzzby Hall, situated a few 
miles out of Harminster. The tall man, not 
disgracing his aristocratic appearance by a 
plebeian name, was Lord Arnold Dorman, a 
scion of the noble house of Lealwater. 

They were, Marian said, on their way to 
the marquee, and she invited Nollath to make 
a fourth of the party. He accepted her invita- 
tion, ranging himself beside Mr. Fuzzby, and 
remembering, as he did so, that he had heard 
Gibert make mocking allusions to Mr. Fuzzby 
as an admirer of his sister s. 

Mr. Fuzzby, as they strolled down a broad 
gravelled path leading towards the tent, took 
the lion*s share of the conversation. He had 
a thin metallic voice and spoke in a high key, 
his tones being penetrative and piercing. He 
was much inclined to jocularity, almost any 
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object coming within his view being provo- 
cative of his jests ; and he keenly enjoyed his 
own jokes, laughing loudly at them. 

Marian laughed at them too, but her laughter 
was only partly at the jokes, the rest being at 
the joker. Lord Arnold did not laugh. His 
lips retained their disdainful curl without 
widening into a smile. He was a silent man, 
and though scornful of Fuzzby's conversation 
he did ndt endeavour to stem its flow by many 
remarks of his own. He, like Fuzzby, was a 
suitor for Marian's '' hand and heart," but his 
disdain of his rival was not caused by jealousy, 
but by an unaffected contempt for him. 

Marian managed her admirers with admirable 
tact, her task being rendered easy by the fact 
of neither being jealous of the other. She 
favoured neither above the other, and neither 
feared the success of the other. 

Lord Arnold was poor; he had a small 

property in shire ; but he believed in the 

omnipotence of rank. Mr. Fuzzby was rich, 
though of plebeian origin, and believed in 
the omnipotence of wealth. Lord Arnold 
would have been amazed had any sane 
woman preferred his rival — who, it must be 
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admitted, was somewhat vulgar — to himself. 
Mr. Fuzzby, who was not reverential even to 
rank, had an equally profound contempt for 
Lord Arnold. Poor, stiff, and proud was his 
definition of the young patrician. And no 
sensible woman would, in his opinion, have 
chosen Lord Arnold " Lacklands " (this was an 
exercise of Fuzzby's wit), when Fuzzby of 
Fuzzby Hall was to be had. 

Mr. Fuzzby s conversation was, to a certain 
extent, entertaining. He had a marvellous 
flow of language, and a marvellous flow of 
ideas — such as they were. His eyes were 
sharp, so were his ears and so was his tongue ; 
all his senses were sharp, and what his sharp 
senses quickly told him his sharp brain and 
his sharp tongue quickly expressed. Nothing 
escaped his eyes and ears, — a curiously-made 
gown, a meditative canon, an odd gait, a 
whisper not intended for his hearing ; and he 
found a surprisingly large number of things on 
which to exercise his wit and occasion his peals 
of shrill laughter. He was an amusing com- 
panion, not so much because of what he said 
as because of how he looked when he said 
it; because of his enjoyment of his own 
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witticisms and the naively complacent manner 
in which he exhibited it ; because there was a 
decided comicality about him in person, man- 
ner, and voice. Rupert found himself joining 
Marian in frequent laughter, and Fuzzby's 
complacency, as he strutted between the tall 
man and the tall woman, was augmented by 
these tokens of appreciation of his wit. 

In the tent they came across a lively party 
of ladies and dragoons, eating fruit and cake, 
and laughing at the performances of a stout 
black retriever, which Gilbert held by a chain 
in their midst. The dog, old and intelligent, 
was conscious of his position as leading actor 
in an entertainment, and being an exceedingly 
amiable creature was, with much enjoyment, 
much fuss, and much contortion of his black 
body, doing his best to prove himself worthy 
of the honour accorded him. He sat upon his 
haunches, blandly waving his forepaws, even 
while his eyes were stolidly fixed on the refresh- 
ments disappearing from his view, but alas ! not 
down his own throat ; picked up a sixpence 
with dexterity, spoke when commanded ; and 
otherwise conducted himself in a creditable 
manner. He was a gentleman, Gilbert re- 
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marked, with the exception of one bad habit — 
he gulped his food as no gentleman should. 

** He's an old coward/* said Marian, patting 
the dog's head. ** You should see how my 
little cat domineers over him. You ought to 
be ashamed, Moses, to let a mite of an animal 
master you." 

** The triumph of spirit over matter, I sup- 
pose, — ah ! ah ! ah ! " laughed Fuzzby, and 
everybody laughed with him. They all knew 
Fuzzby, and they all laughed — even Lord 
Arnold, this time. 

** Shall we summon the spirit ? " Gilbert in- 
quired. ** Where is your pet, Marian ? Mew, 
mew — puss, puss ! I have not had the pleasure 
of seeing him this afternoon." 

** If you, or Mr. Fuzzby, mean a small grey- 
and-white feline creature of engaging manners, 
and with a trick of rubbing against one s boots, 
I think I came across the spirit a while aigo," 
said Mrs. Lakes, the dashing young wife of 
Gilbert's Colonel. '' He left me, to squat 
behind the laurel hedge and crunch a sparrow's 
bones, or eat a worm, or something else he had 
found." 

** Horrible, Mrs. Lakes ! " cried a young lady 
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in a pale green gown. ** You have spoilt my 
rising interest in the spirit." 

*' Willy is no ordinary animal, I assure you, 
Miss Wallman," Marian asserted, solemnly, 
** though he does devour worms and crack 
bones. Tm sure you would be interested in 
him." 

Moses, who had been eagerly watching the 
consumption of nice things going on about him, 
began to consider himself neglected, no one 
having during the last few minutes bestowed a 
word or a crumb upon him. He did not wish 
to retire into obscurity, he desired more of 
the sweets of popularity ; and, Gilbert having 
slackened his hold of the chain in picking up 
a handkerchief one of the ladies had dropped, 
Moses commenced a performance on his own 
initiative. H e elevated himself on his haunches, 
sat thus as a small black bear, and affably and 
entreatingly waved his forepaws. 

The appeal was irresistible. He was re- 
warded by his sweets of cake and biscuit, which 
he enjoyed, and by peals of laughter, which, 
being a dog of sensitive spirit, he did not like 
so well, though his aversion was exhibited only 
by a peculiar grey look on his doggish coun- 
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tenance, the putting back of his ears, and a 
sheepishness of aspect. Mr. Fuzzby amusing 
himself by punching the baggy black cheeks, 
however, Moses gave vent to his resentment 
by an ominous growl, which amused everybody 
but Fuzzby, who, with undue haste and a mutter 
of ** Savage beast ! " skipped back a couple of 
paces from the dog. Mrs. Lakes laughed. 

** Tm afraid you're not a favourite with 
Moses," she cried. ** Pray take care, or he'll 
be eating you up, as Willy does the sparrows." 

Miss Wallman and one of the dragoons 
made a move to quit the tent, and the rest of 
the party trooped after them. Miss Wallman 
was met by her mother, who was leaving for 
home. Gilbert's brother-officers were also on 
the point of going, and meeting Lady Muriel 
made their adieux to her. 

Gilbert, Marian, Fuzzby, Nollath, and Lord 
Arnold went in the direction of the lower part 
of the garden, Gilbert, who still held Moses's 
chain, drawing Rupert back to walk with him 
behind the other three. He lengthened the 
distance between himself and his sister until 
she was out of earshot, and commenced, in his 
usual cynical fashion, to give Rupert an idea 
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of the state of affairs as represented by the trio 
in front of him. 

** Which of the two does Marian favour?" 
NoUath inquired. 

** Neither," was Gilbert's short reply. 

** She will refuse both?" 

** My dear fellow, I don't see the association 
of ideas." 

-No? Why?" 

** I must explain. It was the person, not 
the accident of birth or wealth, which I said 
she didn't favour. The person — the person. 
She does favour one of the accidents." 

'* The title ? " Nollath inquired. 

**No, the money," Gilbert replied. '* Marian 
is a girl of to-day." After which he proceeded to 
give Nollath his account of how matters stood. 

Lord Arnold, according to the lively dragoon, 
was more sure of his success than was his rival, 
but had — if he could only have seen it — far less 
of a chance. Mr. Fuzzby was not destitute of 
confidence, but Lord Arnold was absolutely 
certain of success. No thought of failure was 
in his mind. He was poor, and Marian had 
a small fortune, left to her by a maiden aunt 
after whom she had been named. He could 
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not have afforded to marry a dowerless girl. 
But his rank was, in his opinion, all powerful, 
and her portion but a proper return for the 
privilege of becoming daughter-in-law of an 
earl. He believed that he had but to ask and 
have. Marian was to him as a ripe plum, easy 
to reach and easy to detach from the stem. 
Gilbert knew different. He whispered into 
Rupert s ear his conviction that the plum would 
fall into a rich man's mouth, not into a poor 
one's, despite the latter's aristocratic lineage. 
The plum, as Rupert doubtless was aware, had 
its wits about it. Good birth could not buy 
bread and cheese, much less diamonds, villas 
on the continent. Worth gowns. Marian's 
fortune, in addition to Fuzzby's much larger 
one, would be a nice thing for any pair to 
begin life with. When the tree was shaken, 
one would-be plum-gatherer might be surprised 
to see where the plum would fall. Fuzzby was 
cute in his disdain of Lord Arnold's preten- 
sions. If Lord Arnold had been the only other 
man in the world, Fuzzby 's success would have 
been certain. Lord Arnold was so convinced 
of his ability to gather the plum, that he had 
already decided in his own mind what he would 
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do with the plum's money when it passed into 
his hands. He talked, for instance, of increas- 
ing the number of his hunters. Of course he 
didn't say it was to be done with the plum s 
fortune, but Gilbert knew — with a wise shake 
of the head. Lord Arnold lived up to his 
income now, and additions to his establishment 
could only be made through a wife's dot. 

At this point of Gilbert's long speech he 
observed his sister and her escort enter a 
summer-house at one end of the grounds. Most 
of Lady Muriel's guests had left by this time, 
and the gardens were almost deserted. Lady 
Muriel and the Dean were engaged on the 
lawn, chatting with a number of the latest 
remaining guests, now on the eve of departure. 
Marian glanced at them as she entered the 
summer-house — a pretty little place, cosily 
furnished, and with small four-paned windows 
facing the lawn some yards away — with a 
remark that her mother must be growing tired, 
and that the air was getting chilly. She seated 
herself on a low chair, and Fuzzby and Lord 
Arnold seated themselves beside her. Nollath 
stood in the doorway, leaning against one of 
the wooden walls, while Gilbert and Moses 
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sat together on the steps leading up to the 
entrance. 

There was a pretty view of the Deanery and 
grounds from the summer-house — the Deanery 
with its grey walls and high narrow windows, 
the smooth lawn, the big wide-spreading trees, 
the beds of gay flowers, the thick laurel hedge 
running at right angles with the summer-house. 
Near the summer-house was a sweet-briar tree, 
and tall tulips, sunflowers, and meek pansies 
grew right and left of the steps. 

Moses, lying with his forepaws across 
Gilbert's knees, was the image of lazy satis- 
faction. He was Gilbert's dog. He knew the 
fact and lived up to it. It was Gilbert's voice 
he most readily obeyed, Gilbert's step he most 
readily ran to meet, Gilbert's hand he delighted 
to lick ; though Gilbert took small notice of 
him in his old age, prime favourite though he 
had been in his younger years. Such attention 
as he had received, and was receiving, this 
afternoon was rare nowadays, and Moses's 
soul rejoiced exceedingly in the unusual con- 
descension. 

Gilbert pulled his dog's ears and yawned. 
'' I say, let's play," he said. 
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** Play what ? The trombone ? — ah ! ah ! 
ah ! " shrilled Mr. Fuzzby, with his invariable 
attempt of wit, his almost invariable failure, 
and his invariable laugh. 

'' Play a new game IVe invented." 

" You Ve invented ! " Marian cried. ** It 
must be delightful. We'll have it certainly. 
Tm just in the mood for a game, a nice little 
children's game." 

** It isn't a children's game. It's a highly 
intellectual one. I look into the future for 
you. I read you all your destinies, and anyone 
else's destiny, too, telling it to you in figurative 
language which you may or may not under- 
stand, as the gods have been pleased to bestow 
wit upon you." 

"All right. Begin with Moses — ah, ah, 
ah! Good joke that." Fuzzby was highly 
diverted by his remark, so much so that for a 
time he was unable to forget it, and during the 
revelation of Moses's fate chuckled to himself 
at its remembrance. 

Gilbert prophesied ill for poor Moses. He 
would end his days a victim to rheumatic gout 
and sugar. 

** Oh, oh ! " said Mr. Fuzzby, scofiingly. 
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** That's rather poor, I must say. If that's all 
your game I don't think much of it." 

" You're not fair, Mr. Fuzzby," said Marian. 
*' Old Moses is not a fit subject for sibylline 
powers. Tell mine, Gilbert." 

Lord Arnold glanced at Marian as she spoke, 
and from her to her brother. He knew that 
it was well known in the Fitzame family that 
he was a suitor for the hand of the only 
daughter of the house, and the thought that 
Gilbert might give some hint of Marian's 
future brought a slight smile to his lips. But 
Gilbert's rendering of his sister's destiny was 
too enigmatical for Dorman's understanding. 
After a moment's hesitation, during which he 
made a pretence of gazing into the future, 
Gilbert gave it : — 

'' I see," he began, trying to look dreamy, 
but his wicked black eyes and retrousse nose 
refusing to respond to his effort, ** I see a tall 
lily, beautiful, stately. The soil the lily grows 
in is rich, but around it are no flowers — no- 
thing but a tiny insignificant fuzz-ball." 

** Fuzz-ball, — what's a fuzzball ? " demanded 
Fuzzby, while Marian's clear laugh rang out. 
Nollath laughed also. He knew that Gilbert's 
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nickname for Fuzzby was ** Fuzzball/* Fuzzby 
had taken his hat off, and was holding it in his 
hand. His round head, with its bristly red 
hair, and the thin neck beneath it, were not 
in shape widely different to that of a fuzz-ball, 
and to some people, who had heard much of 
his conversation without becoming acquainted 
with the really good qualities which he pos- 
sessed, the name of the round-topped fungus 
which at a pinch will burst and reveal itself but 
a receptacle of a small amount of dust, might 
have seemed not inappropriate. 

Marian checked her laughter, and thanked 
her brother for his compliment in comparing 
her to so beautiful a flower as a lily. Turning 
a pair of merry eyes upon Fuzzby, she asked 
him what he thought of her fortune. 

'* It's beyond the scope of an ordinary 
mortal's intellect to understand it. Miss Fitz- 
ame," Fuzzby replied. ** Fitzame must ex- 
plain." 

** Seers never explain,*' Gilbert briefly 
responded. 

Marian glanced at Lord Arnold. He was 
looking meditatively down on his clasped 
hands. '' Now, Gilly, Lord Arnold is wait- 
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ing," she said, a spark of mischief in her eyes. 
** What have you to tell him ? *' 

Gilbert gazed at Lord Arnold and gazed 
into space — or rather at a small grey-and-white 
cat reposing beneath the laurel hedge and 
licking its lips anticipatively as it watched the 
movements of a sparrow. ** I see," he said, ** a 
plum, ripe, juicy, blooming.'' 

** Well ? '* said Nollath, as the seer paused. 

" That is all, I see no more.'' 

'* Then poor Lord Arnold is to be compared 
to a plum, is he ? Well, the plum is a very 
nice fruit," remarked Fuzzby, with urbane 
condescension. 

** Lord Arnold is not the plum," said Gilbert, 
forgetting his assertion that seers never gave 
explanations of their enigmatic utterances. 

** What does the fellow mean ? Nothing, 
I suppose," Lord Arnold silently wondered, 
while Fuzzby, replacing his hat on his head, 
exclaimed — '' What rubbish ! The game's too 
intellectual for me — ah, ah, ah ! " 

** I always thought you inclined to intel- 
lectuality, Mr. Fuzzby," Marian remarked 
gravely. 

Fuzzby was flattered ; he elevated his chin, 
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and his round eyes took a satisfied expression. 
He cleared his throat importantly. 

** Well, really, you know. Miss Fitzame," he 
said, confidentially, ** I haven't much time for 
such things. Country sports, London gaieties, 
society, it all takes time. No doubt if I gave 
my mind to it I might be something of a suc- 
cess in a — er — literary or scientific line, but — 
er — as it is, you know ** 

Marian's eyes sparkled as they rested upon 
Fuzzby s small flat .forehead, supposed to 
contain a gifted brain. She turned to Gilbert. 

** Tell us some more fortunes, Gilly," she 
said. ** Ru s, and your own, and mummy's, 
and — anybody's . ' ' 

*' Anybody's— well, shall I tell Mrs. Lakes'?" 

** No, I could tell that myself. A poppy, 
flaring, flaming, flaunting. You mustn't give 
her the slightest hint that I said so, though, 
Gilbert," with a faint tinge of alarm in her 
voice. 

** Gilbert's a regular sieve," remarked 
Fuzzby. **As I've discovered to my cost." 

Gilbert tweaked the dog's tail. " What 
things they say of your master, don't they, 
Moses ? Disgraceful, isn't it ? Well, good 
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people all, shall I tell you Mrs. Trevelyan*s 
destiny ? " 

** Em ! a dull day, a cloudy sky — ah, ah, ah ! 
Good joke, that." 

** Don't be so ridiculous, Gilbert/* said 
Marian, with an irrepressible laugh at her 
brother as he attempted to assume an air of 
deep solemnity and mysteriousness. Gilbert 
ignored the remark. 

" I see a beautiful statue," he said, slowly. 
** Cold, yet warm *' 

** What rubbish ! " interloped Fuzzby. ** How 
could it be both warm and cold ? " 

** A statue, yet living. It is upon a high 
pedestal. Many fall at its foot to worship it, 
but few ascend to stand level with it. It is 
only the few who ascend who know that the 
statue is warm — living." 

** Intuitive perception of character is a 
requisite for the success of your game," said 
Lord Arnold. 

** Nonsense, my dear fellow! I tell you I 
see the statue in astral light before me." 

** Gilly's very quick at understanding people," 
Marian said. 

** It s a natural endowment, I suppose," said 
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Fuzzby. He cleared his throat. '' I have it. 
I can always tell what a fellow's going to say 
before he says it." 

** How nice!" ejaculated Marian. ** How 
I envy you your endowment." 

" It*s one that not many people have," 
remarked Fuzzby importantly. ** I believe it*s 
hereditary. My governor was wonderfully 
clever at knowing who was who. That was 
how he came to make a mint of money." 

The afternoon was wearing to a close. The 
sun was hidden by a bank of thick white cloud 
which had risen. The air, deprived of his full 
untempered rays, was decidedly chilly, and the 
sky had faded from clear blue to misty grey- 
blue. Moses had fallen asleep on Gilbert's 
knees. The sparrow had flown into safe 
quarters, and the cat sat in disgust and dis- 
appointment, gazing up at the bird. Gilbert's 
liveliness increased. The dying afternoon 
appeared to inspirit him as one may be in- 
spirited by the lights, the music, the social 
excitements of evening. 

His mirth was almost demoniac when in full 
play. His black eyes gleamed, his flexible 
mouth contorted itself into many shapes, his 
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teeth flashed, and his slim restless body had 
something of the pliancy of an eel. He woke 
up Moses and set him on a hunt for cats ; he 
teased Fuzzby until the little man, although 
good-natured, became annoyed, and Marian had 
to interfere ; and rattled off ridiculous fortunes 
for everybody. As he was in the midst of a 
prophetic outburst on behalf of the stout, red- 
faced colonel of his regiment, Lord Arnold, 
looking through the window, saw Lady Muriel 
and the Dean approaching. 

They were alone, all their guests, with the 
exception, of course, of Lord Arnold and Mr. 
Fuzzby, having left. Lady Muriel was walking 
slowly, leaning upon her husband s arm, and 
the Dean had his head bent towards her. 

Lord Arnold s phlegmatic countenance light- 
ened slightly as he saw them. He was an 
honest and kindly, if somewhat calculating 
young man, with old-fashioned views on most 
matters, social, domestic, educational. He 
was strongly domestic in his tastes, and had a 
strong faith in the beautiful influences of a 
happy home. He had, in his intimacy with the 
Dean's family, frequently admired the domestic 
happiness there to be seen — the brightness of 
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the children, the content of the father, the 
sweetness of the mother, the absence of any 
jarring note to mar domestic peace. He him- 
self had never known the joys of a home. He 
was the youngest child of a family of orphans 
separated early in life, and being of a reserved 
and retiring disposition, he had found his loneli- 
ness less bearable than many men would have 
done. He hoped that when he married his 
wife would be domestic in her tastes. Marian 
did not altogether reach to his ideal of what 
a wife should be. Lady Muriel more closely 
conformed to it. But he believed that Marian 
was good-hearted to the core, that the flippancy 
and excessive love of gaiety she sometimes dis- 
played were only superficial, and that a girl who 
had spent several years under the care of a 
woman like Lady Muriel could not have failed 
to have benefited by the good example set 
her. Marian was young, and her faults were 
the faults of youth ; they would disappear as 
she grew older, wiser. Her exaggerated liking 
for social gaieties would melt away before the 
duties of wifehood and motherhood, and she 
would settle down to that noblest of missions — 
a home-maker. Had he not believed this he 
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would not have thought of offering himself to 
her, notwithstanding his admiration of her. 

The Dean and his wife walked past the laurel 
hedge, Lady Muriel smiling as the Dean made 
some observation to her. '' Married lovers," 
Lord Arnold murmured under his heavy 
moustache. ** I once saw a picture, Miss 
Fitzame, which your father and Lady Muriel, 
as they are just now, remind me of It was 
called * Married Lovers.* " 

"How romantic you are. Lord Arnold ! " 
Marian said. ** It*s quite refreshing to hear 
you, in these matter-of-fact days." 

" * The stately homes of England, how beautiful they stand, 
Amid their tall, ancestral trees, o'er all the something 
land ; ' 

And so on. Thats your notion, isn't it, 
Dorman ? " Gilbert inquired. 

** I confess," Lord Arnold replied, a little 
stiffly, **that I cherish an old-fashioned reve- 
rence for home.** 

'' Odd,** Fuzzby remarked, raising one short 
leg to throw it over the other, '' how people 
differ. There's nothing old-fashioned about 
me. 
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His tone was complacent. Anything that 
Mr. Fuzzby was, said, or did, was, in Mr. 
Fuzzby's opinion, the best possible thing of 
its kind, and persons who said or did or 
were anything different, were to be pitied, as 
inferior beings incapable of knowing the highest 
possible best. 

'' Clever fellow ! " ejaculated Gilbert, waking 
Moses by thwacking his muzzle ; but whether 
it was Fuzzby or Moses who was the object 
of the flattering observation, was not clear. 
Moses lazily got upon his legs and walked the 
length of his chain to meet Lady Muriel and 
the Dean, with both of whom he was a prime 
favourite. He pulled at his chain as he wagged 
his curly tail, and the chain slipped from 
Gilbert's hand. The Dean caught it, and, 
drawing the dog's head close to him, playfully 
punched it. 

" Moses is getting too fat, Gilbert," he said. 
** You don't run him out often enough." 

**ril tell Vickers to take him," Gilbert 
replied, yawning. 

*'What fickleness!" said Marian. *' There 
was a time when you always had him with 
you." 
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** Poor Moses ! '* said Lady Muriel. *' You 
shall come out with me." 

*' Ah! Muriel will be devoted to Moses now 
he's neglected," said the Dean, with a genial 
laugh and a look, half-fond, half-proud, at 
Lady Muriel. 

** Poor Moses ! " Lady Muriel repeated. But 
Lord Arnold smiled, and said, ** Rich Moses!" 

** Right you are. Lord Arnold," said the 
Dean. '' Muriel will prove the better patron, 
eh, Gilbert?" 

'* Won't you be cold sitting there so long, 
Marian ? " Lady Muriel asked. Marian rose 
and came out of the summer-house. 

** I am rather cold," she said, with a slight 
shiver. ** Yes, I will come into the house with 
you, mother." 

Lord Arnold and Mr. Fuzzby were to dine 
at the Deanery that evening, and, the ladies 
leading the way, the whole party went towards 
the house. It was within twenty minutes of 
the dinner hour, and upon reaching the house 
they separated to dress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mrs. Trevelyan, on leaving the Deanery, was 
driven straight home. Arriving there, she 
went with Tina into the drawing-room, where 
she found her husband. He was a short, thick- 
set man, with a full face, blue eyes, a short 
broad nose, and a small mouth. He was sandy 
of hair and florid of complexion, but he had 
once possessed a fair share of good looks with 
which to attract Olive s girlish fancy. Theirs 
had been a love-match. But though love, as 
implying congeniality of disposition, may be 
regarded as an excellent guide to a happy 
marriage, mistakes may be made and a counter- 
feit of love mistaken for the real. And this 
had been the case with Olive and George 
Trevelyan. 

Olive, at the time of her marriage, had been 
a simple-hearted, happy-natured girl, but over- 
sensitive, over-refined, and with a tendency, 
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born of idealism, to be exacting, and to expect* 
from herself and others something more than 
ordinary human nature is disposed to give. 
George Trevelyan was not given to this fault. 
He was practical, jolly, self-indulgent, but not 
bad-hearted, somewhat inclined to coarseness, 
but with a veneer of gentlemanliness. The 
uniting of two such natures could hardly have 
failed to produce unhappy results, after the 
glamour of the counterfeit love had faded. 
Their antipathetic qualities acted adversely on 
each other, strengthening the faults, weakening 
the virtues. 

Olive's refinement, shocked by George s lack 
of the quality, deepened into a fastidiousness 
painful to herself, and possibly to others ; while 
George, annoyed by what he considered her 
puling affectations, kept a looser rein upon 
his coarser qualities than he otherwise would 
have done. Olive's outraged sensitiveness 
weakened her character, which, under more pro- 
pitious circumstances, might have strengthened 
as it matured. She became timid, nervous, 
a woman given over to the vague sadness, 
the uncalled-for apprehensions of evil, the 
distaste for most things in life, common to 
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morbid tempers. And whatever spark of latent 
brutality lay in George, was fanned into a flame 
by the minglement of fear and aversion with 
which, as time passed on, his wife came to 
regard him. 

He was sitting with a letter in his hand, that 
had come by the afternoon post. He was not 
reading it when Olive entered the room, but 
was tapping it with a short white finger. He 
called Tina to him. She went slowly, reluc- 
tantly. There was nothing of a child's pleasure 
in greeting her father in her manner. Her 
brown eyes, opened wide, were fixed on his 
with a mistrustful look. He drew her on to 
his knee and kissed her. She did not return 
his kiss. 

Olive seated herself, and leant back watching 
her child in her husband's arms, observing the 
lack of response to the fatherly kiss. As she 
watched, her lips parted slightly, and a light 
sigh was breathed through them, a sigh of pity 
for George. 

Tina was her mothers pet, and it was 
impossible, under the circumstances, that she 
should be her father's also. Acute of in- 
telligence, reverencing no authority but that 
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of her mother, and loving none but her, she 
already judged her father as a cause of un- 
happiness to her mother, and condemned him 
with all the unreasoning partiality of a child. 

She had been present at times when he had 
spoken harshly to Olive ; during out-bursts 
of anger, provoked partly by the shrinking 
timidity and evident aversion of his wife, 
partly by the wine which he occasionally too 
freely indulged in. Tina, pale and terror- 
stricken, yet indignant at the taunts levelled at 
her mother, had listened to him as he had 
poured forth a flow of abuse of those of Olive's 
characteristics which were especially anta- 
gonistic to him. These outbursts alone would 
have sufficed to estrange the child's heart, 
independently of the neglect with which he 
treated her mother, and which Tina, though 
so young, saw and keenly resented. 

But Olive, even as she sighed, knew that 
love of any kind was a shallow stream in her 
husband's nature ; knew that though he was 
conscious of his loss in being without his child's 
love, had he had Tina's affection his for her 
would have been but a selfish one, uncertain, 
changeable, now petting, now neglecting. Still, 
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Olive pitied him. She could imagine how it 
might have been had he married a woman 
better suited to him, a strong bright woman, 
with a strain of coarseness in her, perhaps, but 
merry, bright, fearless. She could imagine a 
woman of this kind sitting opposite him at 
dinner, by the fire in the evenings, returning 
his affection without repugnance, loving him 
even while at times differing from him. Poor 
fellow ! He was not ta blame because his 
temper would not accord with that of the woman 
whom he had married. 

And there were so many women who 
would have been to him all that he could 
have wished his wife to be. His desires 
were not high. Just a lively, easy-going 
woman, strong, bright, bold. Olive was not 
physically strong. Her mother had entertained 
old-fashioned prejudices against sports in which 
a girPs cheek might be browned and flushed, 
or her hair rumpled ; and Olive's education 
had been the old-fashioned restricted one. She 
had, besides, inherited something of the delicacy 
of constitution of a delicate scholastic father. 
Consequently she had never been very strong, 
though she had had a fair measure of health. 
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She had been strong enough to meet the fair 
weather of life, but storms could shatter her, 
and had done so. 

Tina sat upon her father's knee, erect, mute. 
He pushed her large hat away from her head, 
and kissed her again. She submitted to the 
second kiss as she had done to the first, stiffly, 
and without response. 

*' Tve been thinking about you this after- 
noon, Tina," he said, — ** all the afternoon, and 
I've got some good news for you." 

The child raised her eyes to his face, half- 
questioningly, half-distrustfully ; and Olive also 
regarded him with a question in her grey eyes. 

** Yes, IVe been thinking of you all the 
afternoon, ever since I got this letter," waving 
the sheet that he held in his hand. 

He looked across at Olive, and their eyes 
met. There was a curious expression in his, 
which aroused her from her languor. Her eyes 
widened momentarily, as if she were startled. 
She was so easily startled in these days, so 
easily made a victim to nervous apprehension. 

She told herself that she was foolish. She 
knew that she was often a prey to groundless 
fears, and her reason told her that to allow 
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SO small a thing as an unusual expression in 
George's eyes, or a reference to a letter, to 
disturb her, was excessively foolish. But she 
could not obey her reasonings. 

She, being of the more sensitive tem- 
perament, had suffered the most from her 
unhappy marriage. George was a popular 
man in Harminster society ; he was witty and 
genial, and had many friends. His profession 
occupied a portion of his time ; he was fond of 
hunting and of other sports ; he frequently 
visited, with or without Olive, at country- 
houses, and dined out pretty often when in 
Harminster. He was a member of the County 
Club, and, preferring his wife s absence to her 
presence, frequently entertained his friends at 
the club-house instead of at his own home. 
He was not a ladies' man, and club society 
was as agreeable to him as any other. Olive 
had not the consolations possessed by her 
happier-natured husband. She did not care 
for society. Gossip and light laughter bored 
her. She did not laugh readily at people's 
best jokes. She was weary and spiritless. 
Her nature was imaginative, and the imagina- 
tive order of mind is rarely sociable. It prefers 
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to think or dream rather than to talk and laugh. 
Her one consolation was Tina, the centre of 
her existence, the all in all of her heart. But 
though Tina satisfied her heart, she did not, 
with her immature child-mind, satisfy her brain. 
She still craved for the satisfaction of other 
wants of her nature, and her dissatisfaction 
preyed upon her nerves. 

She craved, and because her cravings were 
unsatisfied she could not enjoy the material 
comforts within her reach. She did not 
crave reasonably, definitely. She craved 
unreasonably, vaguely, for she knew not 
what. Like those of all poetic natures, her 
desires transcended more than life could give, 
and in her case they were deepened into 
morbidity. She loved 

"The light that never was on sea or land," 

and when her lot was such as could not be 
even faintly gilded, she shrank from it as 
though her teeth had been set on edge. 
Of course the incompatibility of her husband 
and herself increased her mental unrest and 
nervous susceptibility ; but probably had she 
been bound to a man less repugnant to her, 
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though as commonplace as George Trevelyan, 
she would yet have found life unsatisfactory, 
if less unpleasant. That she could dress 
well, fare well, and know no material want 
or care, might still have afforded her no 
satisfaction, though she would have been 
spared the nervous fears and mental tortures 
to which she was now prone ; the bruising 
of her spirit, the jar of her nerves. She 
was, in fact, what her father had been, more 
mind than body ; and only companionship 
and occupation which could have satisfied her. 
mind and heart alike, could have made her 
happy. 

Her heart being at rest in her child's 
love, she was not, while her child, well and 
happy, was by, in grief, but the fret of her 
unsatisfied and sometimes irritated mind ex- 
cited emotions of disgust and dreariness. She 
did not weep, she fretted. She did not mourn 
as for one dead, absent, or lost ; she only felt 
a want so strong as to render her life dreary. 
She did not grieve with womanly love and 
grief over the loss of her husband s affection ; 
but she shrank from him — from his loud harsh 
voice as from his careless depreciation of her, 
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from his vulgarity as from his anger. And 
the fret and jar had rendered her morbid and 
nervous until she had become as helpless 
against the current of her emotions as a limp 
rag against the waves of the sea. She felt. 
Her feelings came to her without volition of 
her own. And as she felt she was obliged 
to act. 

Trevelyan, continuing to regard his wife, 
cleared his throat. ** I have a letter here, 
Olive, that I wish to read to you," he said. 

" Yes," she responded. Her tone was faint, 
but as it was frequently so when addressing 
him Trevelyan did not observe anything amiss 
with her. 

'* It is from mother," he said. 

** Yes ? I shall be glad to hear it," she said, 
her tones louder and more assured. Her 
mother-in-law was a kindly good-natured woman, 
and to hear that the letter was from her, lessened 
her apprehensions of unwelcome tidings. 

** What does she say ?" she asked, ** I hope 
she, and Charlie, and all of them are in good 
health." 

'' Oh yes," Trevelyan responded, '' they're 
all well. They're going abroad in a month or 
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SO, for a year. They will shut up the Hall and 
rent a villa somewhere in the south of France." 

*' How nice ! " Olive said, listlessly, her apathy 
returning. ** It will be a pleasant change for 
them." 

** They are going to take Arthur's two little 
girls with them. They will engage a French 
governess in Paris, and mother writes saying 
that it would be of advantage to Tina if we 
were to allow her to go with them." 

The shot had been fired, the blow had fallen. 
It had fallen with a force only possible to a 
woman in Olive's condition of mind and body. 
She whitened — her lips, her cheeks. Her eyes 
dilated, her hands convulsively clasped each 
other. Except for this movement she did not 
move, but was stony, rigid. 

Yet he had not said that Tina was to go 
He had not announced a decisive intention of 
sending her. He had merely conveyed his 
mother's suggestion to Olive. But Olive knew, 
with the full force of every apprehension of 
which she was capable, that it was as though 
the decision had been made ; that circumstances 
— whether the circumstances would consist of 
her manner of objecting to the proposal, her 
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mother-in-law*s blundering though well-meant 
interference, her husband's idea that Tina would 
be benefited by the visit, or whether all these 
should be united and strengthened by the con- 
tradictory spirit that she had the misfortune to 
provoke in George — would frame the decision 
against her, despite of any effort she might 
make. She was so weak, her efforts would be 
weak. Her arguments would be poor, her 
courage small. The die was cast. Her child 
would be taken from her. 

But as well as she was able she would 
protest against the project. 

** I am obliged to mother for her thought of 
Tina," she said, speaking with some difficulty ; 
** but I think that Tina is too young to leave us 
for so long a time." 

He had observed her emotion, her increased 
pallor, but he was accustomed to seeing her 
give such exhibitions of sensibility upon small 
provocation, and custom caused him to treat 
them lightly. 

**Why?" he inquired. **We maybe quite 
sure that mother would take good care of her." 

" Yes, but Tina would not like to leave us 
for so long." 
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This speech was an unlucky one, and a move- 
ment made by Tina to leave her father's knee 
for her mother s side, was more unlucky. He 
would have acted affectionately towards the 
child had she shown any love for him. Had 
she been plain or dull he would have neglected 
her, however affectionate she might have been ; 
and lack of love on the part of a dull and ugly 
child would not have troubled him. As it was, 
the best part of him was wounded by the dis- 
like, mingled with fear, with which she regarded 
him, especially when her feelings for him were 
forcibly contrasted with the love, nothing short 
of adoration, which she bestowed upon her 
mother. 

He did not see that he had done anything 
to inspire aversion in the childs mind. He 
believed that it was Olive, who, by her influence 
and example, had been the means of creating 
it, and his irritation against her was increased. 
He was jealous of the love the child gave the 
mother, and was always annoyed when re- 
minded of it. Olive's speech was a reminder. 
He knew that Tina would not fret at separation 
from him, but would rather rejoice, and that 
the ** us " was a mere matter of form, meaning, 
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in reality, ** me/* And the child s movement 
was another reminder. 

He held her fast, tightening the grasp of his 
arm about her. '' Sit still, little fool ! " he said 
harshly. ** When I wish you to leave me, TU 
tell you. Now, Olive, we had better talk this 
matter over. To me it seems a most excellent 
notion. It would do Tina a world of good. 
What do you say ? Shall she go ? " 

** I would rather keep her at home," Olive 
replied, her tone low and timid. 

** Of course you would," he replied. ** It's 
unnecessary to say that. But what you have 
to consider is the child's advantage, not your 
own.*' 

'' I think she is too young to leave her 
mother." 

**You have said that before," he observed; 
*' and I confess I fail to see the force of objection 

on that score. Mother will take good care of 

T* i» 
ma. 

Olive was not a woman of tact. She had not 
the gift o{ finesse. She was, though reserved, 
naturally of a straightforward disposition, dis- 
liking deception, even while her timidity at 
times led her to practise it ; and she was apt 
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to speak more truly than wisely. She now 
blundered out another speech to provoke her 
husband's annoyance. 

** She loves me so. It would break her 
heart to be parted from me for so long.*' 

The moment after she had uttered the words 
she knew by the expression of his face that they 
had injured her cause. His lips tightened. 
His brows knit themselves. He had, before 
to-day, accused Olive of setting her child against 
him, of inspiring into the child's heart a measure 
of the dislike, not unmixed with contempt, which 
she herself felt for him ; and he honestly be- 
lieved that she was teaching Tina to shrink 
from him. All the fatherliness of which he 
was capable was roused at the thought, and the 
opinion that a sojourn abroad with a French 
governess might benefit Tina, was strengthened 
by the idea that perhaps the child, away from 
Olive's influence, and under the influence of 
his own relatives, might be induced to cultivate 
an affection for him. If this could be, she had 
better go — she should go, notwithstanding 
Olive's objections. It was Olive who had 
caused the estrangement between them, and it 
could not be helped if she suffered. But she 
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would not suffer much. She was of too cold a 
disposition to grieve deeply, even over the pro- 
tracted absence of her child. 

** I think, myself,'* he said, ** that it would 
be better for her to go. In fact, before asking 
you and hearing of your objections, I had 
almost made up my mind to write mother word 
that I would gladly accept her offer. Of course, 
if you can suggest any good reason for not 
sending her, I will reconsider my decision, but 
I really don't see anything but good in the 
notion." 

Tina made another attempt to leave her 
father's knee, and this time he let her go. She 
went to her mothers side, and clasped her 
arms about one of her mother s, leaning against 
her and crushing her pink hat against the rich 
whiteness of her mother's gown. 

Olive spoke again. She did not make any 
strong protest, nor utter any loud outburst. 
Except for her increased pallor, and the dilation 
of her eyes, she appeared pretty much as usual. 
Her words were low, but there was no tremor 
in her voice as she spoke them. 

*' I hope," she said, " that you will not decide 
to send her." 
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*' Nonsense," he replied. ** I have made up 
my mind to do so, unless, as I say, you can 
give me some good reason for not sending her. 
Mother would be pleased, and Tina too, when 
she got used to it." 

He had no more comprehension of how 
much it would cost her to part with her child 
for so long as a year, than, he had of how much 
other things over which he had seen her display 
emotion cost her. Had he understood her 
better, he would not have so quickly arrived 
at his determination to send Tina to her grand- 
mother's, or, having so decided, might, despite 
his jealousy and suspicion and irritation, have 
relented, not being bad-hearted or knowingly 
cruel. But her manner of exhibiting suffering 
was not his, and he was not quick to under- 
stand symptoms which he himself would not 
have displayed under the same circumstances. 
A stony face on which was not a single tear, 
pale lips and silence, or a low plea, were not, 
in his opinion, signs of deep distress. Had 
she sobbed or stormed ; had her face been 
bathed in tears and her voice broken, he 
would have understood and pitied her. But 
she was incapable, physically as well as mentally, 
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of a Stormy show of grief, and he could not 
interpret her frozen whiteness and comparative 
calm. 

Once more she spoke. Her voice was still 
calm, but it was a little hoarse. ** Tina is 
delicate," she said. ** I can take care of her 
better than anyone else could." 

" Nonsense," he said, gruffly. " The child 
is strong enough. I don't want her to be 
mollycoddled." 

Olive said no more. It was not pride, or 
sensitiveness, or cowardice, which kept her 
silent. For her child's sake all these feelings 
would have been conquered ; she would have 
become as another creature. But as he was 
incapable of understanding her, so did she 
fail to understand him. 

Had she known that loud cries and many 
tears would have been her most powerful 
means of moving him, she would have striven 
to break through the cold wall of fear and 
misery which had frozen about her, to weep 
and cry. Had she known that ahgry up- 
braiding mingled with deep sobs would have 
been successful in gaining for her her desire, 
she would have striven, however much against 
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her nature such demonstrations were, to effect 
them. But she did not know. She believed 
that further objections were worse than useless. 
And the icy walls closed more closely about her, 
compressing her heart in their cold embrace 
and killing both tears and words. 

Trevelyan read the letter aloud to her, 
dwelling upon the advantages and enjoyment 
Tina would derive from her proposed visit, and 
his mothers projects for her grandchildren's 
amusements and studies ; but the sense of his 
words did not reach Olive s brain. His voice 
fell on her ears with a muffled sound, as though 
coming through some thick substance, and 
when he concluded, with a pleasant message 
to her, she made no comment upon it. He 
impatiently crumpled the letter in his hand, 
and thrust it into his pocket. 

Stupid woman ! It was like her to sit in 
doltish silence. He wondered sometimes how 
he had come to make the mistake of marrying 
her ; how he had been able to delude himself 
into the absurd idea that he loved her ; how 
it was that he, robust, jovial, loud of voice, a 
lover of a broad smile and a rattling tongue, 
could for one moment have fancied that this 
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pale quiet woman, with her dreaminess and 
susceptibility and delicacy of organism, could 
be the woman of his heart. Even her silence 
was capable of irritating him. She was as cold 
as she was dull, as irritating in her muteness 
as any sharp-tempered woman could have been 
with her tongue. 

** Why don't you speak, Olive ? " he inquired, 
a little irritably. ** My dear girl, you are 
positively becoming a dummy." 

Olive winced. A sharp word had the power, 
in her state of ultra-sensitiveness, to cause her 
a large amount of pain. A knock at the door 
came opportunely for her. The parlourmaid 
had come to announce a gentleman to see 
Mr. Trevelyan. 

The visitor was in the library, and Trevelyan 
rose and left the drawing-room. Olive and 
Tina, left alone, did not speak, and only 
slightly moved. Olive threw her arm about 
Tina, clasping her close — close ; and Tina 
pressed to her mother as closely, as fondly, 
as desperately almost it might have been 
said, as she was drawn. 

The drawing-room looked out upon a quiet 
seldom-travelled road, and, across the road, 
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upon the red and white bricks and bright 
glass windows of a row of handsome houses 
opposite. It had a huge Venetian window, 
hung with curtains of blue brocade and muslin, 
the colour of the brocade matching the ground 
of the silk used for the seats of the chairs, and 
harmonizing with those of some Persian rugs 
upon the floor. The ceiling was blue and 
white, the woodwork ivory. The tiles of the 
hearth were blue and white, the mantelpiece 
ivory. Engravings in narrow gilt frames were 
on the walls, and there were two quaint 
looking-glasses in gilt frames, some portraits, 
chiefly of Tina at different stages of her exist- 
ence, several bits of old china, and a big silver 
Persian peacock studded with turquoises. 
Three small tables were covered with blue 
brocade edged with gimp, and the room was 
almost too much crowded with bric-a-brac and 
bijouterie. 

It was a luxurious apartment, betokening 
the bright and dainty side of life, and the 
dresses of the woman and child occupying 
it bespoke these things as well. Only their 
faces, pale and sad, were out of harmony with 
their surroundings. 
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Tinas soft hat, tumbled and crushed, fell 
to the floor, and her hair lay black upon her 
mothers shoulder. Olive inclined her cheek 
until it rested on her girl's dark head. So they 
remained for a while, silent, pressing against 
each other, head to shoulder and cheek to 
head, neither sobbing, neither weeping, but 
meeting their sorrow with dry eyes, and without 
loud demonstrations of grief All was quiet 
outside in the terrace, and in the room the 
tick, tick, of a small gold-faced clock upon the 
mantlepiece was the only sound to be heard. 

Tina was the first to move, the first to speak. 
She trembled a little, and her mother knew, 
though she could not see the brown eyes, that 
tears had at last gathered in them. 

Olive roused herself from the oppression of 
her grief. She must not continue thus. She 
must not grieve; she must cheer. She must 
put her own feelings aside, forget her own 
trouble, and think only how best to soothe 
her darlings distress. She must not crave 
sympathy by painting her own grief black, 
but must give consolation by painting her 
darling s white. She must speak of the less- 
ness of the trouble that had come to them, 
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not of the greatness ; must talk of the joy of 
reunion, not of the pain of parting ; must smile 
as she kissed, not weep. 

She raised her cheek from Tina's head, and, 
her pale lips forced into a smile, looked down 
upon her child. She laid a hand upon the 
thick hair, stroking it soothingly, lovingly, as 
only a mother can. 

*' Tina, little Tina ! " she said, softly. ** Never 
mind, never mind. We'll love each other 
across the distance — all across the sea, the 
long, long distance, and soon, very soon " — her 
voice broke, but she controlled herself, and, 
continuing to stroke Tinas soft hair, went on, 
— **soon, my sweetest, we shall be together 
again, and to be together always then." 

** Truly, mother, shall I never be sent away 
again ? " Tina asked. " And will the time soon 
pass ? " raising her head to look eagerly up 
into her mothers face. ** And will you never 
let me be taken away again ? " 

** Never any more, dearest." 

'' And soon I shall be back ? " 

**Yes. But before you come back I will 
come and see you." 

Tina smiled. A few solacing words and 
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promises may do much to mitigate a child s 
grief, and Tina's, though deep for a child, was, 
for the time, assuaged. Her grief was not 
morbid, as Olive's was ; it did not, as her 
mother's did, seize upon her as a giant seizing 
a pigmy, allowing as little freedom to battle 
against it as the pigmy was permitted when 
in the giant's grasp. She was not a nervous, 
high-strung creature, all emotion, and as much 
a slave of her emotion as the pigmy of the 
giant. This Olive was, and conscious that 
she was. 

Was she not foolish to fret so deeply over 
a short separation from her darling ? Most 
mothers had, at some time or other, to part 
for a period from their children, and she could 
break the year of separation by a visit to her 
mother-in-law. She was very foolish. And 
weak ? Very weak. And morbid ? Very 
morbid. She knew it all, and she despised 
herself But she was helpless. She could 
not be sensible and strong. She was weak 
in nerve, morbid in mind, delicate in body 
— a sick woman, though no disease was on 
her. 

** You will look forward to my coming, won't 
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you? Perhaps I shall come without telling 
you — come as a surprise." 

The child smiled. ** Yes, mother ; then I 
shall expect you every day till you come." 

Every day Tina would think of her and look 
for her. Actual sight and touch was to be 
denied them, but they would be in sight and 
touch mentally, in heart. Olive threw her 
arms about the black-haired little maiden, kiss- 
ing her with passionate fondness. The child 
was her own notwithstanding the circumstances 
which were to separate them — her own, truly, 
in heart and mind ; her own by right of love as 
by right of the pangs through which she had 
been born, and as by right of their common 
womanhood, mature and immature ; her own 
by all rights, sacred and natural, — her own, her 
own, though seas should divide them ! 

The silvery voice of the gold-faced clock 
chimed seven. Half-past seven was the Tre- 
velyans' dinner-hour. George more frequently 
dined at his club than at home, but to-night 
he was dining at home. He liked punctuality, 
and Olive, hearing the hour, unclasped Tina's 
arms and rose from her seat. It was time to 
dress for dinner. 
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Tina's dinner-hour was one o'clock. She 
was now due at the nursery supper-table, but 
Olive told her she might delay her supper for 
half an hour to-night. It was one of Tina's 
pleasures to watch her mother dress for dinner, 
and to assist in a small way by placing rings or 
clasping bracelets on her mother's fingers or 
arms. Olive, thinking of the long separation 
before them, was loath to lose sight of Tina 
sooner than she was obliged. She took the 
little hand in hers, and together they left the 
drawing-room, to climb the stairs to Olive's 
bedroom. Until the sounding of the gong, 
Tina, her tears dried, fussed busily about her 
mother, whose beauty she, at least, thought 
faultless ; watching the maid brush Olive's soft 
brown hair, and superintending the changing 
of the white dress for a black lace dinner-gown. 
The gong sounding, Olive, with a mingling of 
love and regret, kissed her little woman, and, 
pale, elegant, languid, swept away to join her 
husband. 

Her adorer, from over the banisters, watched 
her descend the stairs, remaining until the edge 
of the black train had disappeared from her 
sight in the hall. 
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** Mother is like a princess," she remarked to 
her nurse as she was taken up to the nursery. 
The nurse laughed ; she knew that Tina's idea 
of a princess was that of a person endowed 
with all manner of excellences. And it was 
not the first time that Tina had likened her 
mother to this imaginary lady. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lady Muriel was going for a drive and to pay 
a morning call. She invited Nollath to accom- 
pany her, and, Marian and the Dean having 
other engagements, the cousins set out for their 
drive alone. 

It was a treat to Rupert to be alone with 
Lady Muriel ; and, in a smaller degree, it was 
a treat to her to be alone with him. It was 
seldom that they were alone. NoUath's visits 
to the Deanery were not frequent, the Dean 
not heartily welcoming them, and both Rupert 
and Lady Muriel being aware of the fact. 
They were not long visits ; and Lady Muriel 
was rarely to be found apart from Marian, 
the Dean, or her boys. It was many a long 
day since they had been as they were this 
morning, in a position to talk as they listed 
— of old times when they had been children 

together, of old friends and new ones, of their 
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past agreements and their present differences 
of opinion. 

The bright weather that had favoured Lady 
Muriels garden-party had not been continued 
on this the succeeding day. The forecast of 
the weather for the district, as given in the 
local papers, was : sultry, changeable, some 
showers, thunder locally ; and as Lady Muriel 
and Nollath came out of the Deanery, the sky, 
as seen directly above the immense walls and 
pinnacles of the Cathedral, was dark and threat- 
ening, though, north of the Cathedral, there 
were in places patches of bright blue. 

The carriage, after leaving the park, skirted 
the east side of the Cathedral, and entered a 
wide road, having on one side a row of tall 
narrow houses, on the other some of the muni- 
cipal buildings, built, with an eye to harmony 
with the venerable pile overshadowing them, 
of grey stone. Beyond the municipal build- 
ings, separated from them by a cobble-paved 
road leading into a narrow old-fashioned street, 
in which were the chief shops of the city, was 
a large brick building with big shining windows 
— the County Club. The Club adjoined a 
small turreted cottage, the toll-house of a 
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bridge here crossing the river which ran 
through the heart of Harminster. 

After crossing the bridge the carriage com- 
menced to ascend a steep hill. Sloping down 
from the road were narrow gardens belonging 
to cottages at the foot of the slope, and there 
was a wide view of a portion of the town lying 
below, level with the cottages. 

The sky above the cottages lay as a dark 
mass of purple-grey cloud tinged with lurid 
yellow, foretelling thunder, and silhouetted 
against this darkly threatening background 
rose streams of smoke from hundreds of 
chimneys. The long narrow funnel of the 
chimney of a small factory sent out a thick 
stream of inky vapour, the paler smoke of a 
distant train lay light against the darkness, and 
streams of smoke — black, grey, yellow, brown 
— rose, in more or less dense volume, from 
many points of the landscape. A good view 
of the Cathedral was obtainable from this spot, 
and Lady Muriel directed Nollath's attention 
to it. As he turned to look backwards, a ray 
of sunlight, passing through an opening in the 
impenetrable mass of cloud, fell upon the 
Cathedral. The pale yellow light had a weird 
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effect on the mighty structure, causing its great 
towers to stand out against the dark sky in a 
light almost ghostly in its pallid greyness. 

*' Eustace preaches in the Cathedral on 
Sunday evening/' Lady Muriel said, as he 
turned his head back. ** I hope you will go 
and hear him, cousin." 

** I ? " Nollath said, dubiously. '' I will if 
you wish it," he added. 

** Oh, Ru," Lady Muriel said, a little sadly, 
a little reproachfully, ** you were not like 
this as a boy. You remember when we used 
to go to that dear little church at Farmby. 
You were a good boy in' those days." 

** Was I, dear coz?" he said. ** Well, am I 
not good in these days ? " 

Lady Muriel shook, her head. She was 
leaning back in the carriage, while Rupert was 
bending forward, his hands clasped between 
his knees, so that with a slight turn of his 
head he could see her. She was dressed in 
a dark green gown, over which was a black 
cloak, and she was wearing a small black and 
gold bonnet. Her face, framed ia the pretty 
confection of black and gold lace and ribbon, 
looked peculiarly sweet and peculiarly delicate. 
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'* You are good in some ways," she replied, 
** but this dreadful infidelity must have an ill 
effect upon you. If you could only know how 
mistaken you are, and how inconsistent. You 
are a reformer. How can a reformer be an 
opponent of religion ? '' 

" I don't recognise myself as an opponent 
of religion, or as an infidel exactly," NoUath 
replied. ** I can't accept the dogmas of the 
Church, nor pin my faith to a literal interpreta- 
tion of the whole Bible, but I, and those who 
think with me, recognise the virtue of a pure 
religion. Nay, we ourselves profess a religion. 
We teach the spiritualising as opposed to the 
animalising of the race." 

** But you have no recognised code of duty. 
It is all vague, unpractical. The Bible teaches 
to each his or her definite duty in his or her 
special sphere. It is a relief to those who are 
drawn here and there by conflicting doubts as 
to what is best, to find in the Bible their 
authoritative guide. You can offer no such 
relief" 

'' Our duty is plain," Nollath said. '' It is to 
work, in the way best suited to our capabilities, 
for the good of humanity." 
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'' But/' said Lady Muriel, ** you can't work 
well without the help of the Holy Spirit, 
and you can't receive its direction without 
faith." 

** To cause evil, directly or indirectly, to any 
living creature, is a sin in our creed — if I may 
call it a creed," he said, passing over her last 
remark. ** And I think, dear Muriel, that if 
you knew us you would find us more severe 
upon our sins than are many Christians, and 
that in some instances what the Church counts 
sinless we regard as sinful." 

** Christianity is a religion of happiness and 
love," Lady Muriel said. ** Your creed seems 
to me too severe and harsh." 

** Surely it is not too great harshness to be 
severe to those who cause others to suffer," 
he objected. 

** We would be severe to no one," she said, 
gently, ** but love all. That is Christianity, 
Ru." 

" Christianity as represented by you, Muriel." 

She disregarded his remark. She knew that 
his opinion of her was a very high one, far 
beyond her real worth. But she also knew 
that it was unassailable, that it was useless to 
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protest against it, and she did not attempt to 
do so. 

** Consider/* she said, *' what the world 
would be without the incentive to right which 
Christianity gives. You are strong — you may 
force yourself to live well. But think of the 
weak men and women who are powerless to 
live well unaided by spiritual influences." 

** Influences ! " he repeated, thinking that 
her speech was hardly as orthodox as the Dean 
might have desired. '' What are the majority 
of people influenced by? Is it not the hope of 
reward, or the fear of punishment after death ? 
We expect a reward if we live well, the reward 
of the good we may do and of our own 
advancement. And the punishment of sin is 
found in the degradation of its perpetrator. 
We go to the root of matters in all things. 
We prefer to uproot an evil, not merely to lop 
off a poisonous shoot here and there, allowing 
others to spring from it." 

Lady Muriel knit her brow perplexedly. 
'' I don't understand such things," she said ; 
** 1 wish I did. To me what you say sounds 
well, but Tm afraid there must be objections to 
it, or the Church would be more radical in her 
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manner of working. Eustace tells me there 
are ways of attacking evil which may cause 
more harm than good." 

'^Yes?" Nollathsaid. 

He wished to change the subject of their 
conversation. He did not wish to worry his 
sweet cousin by perplexing arguments. It 
seemed to him that it mattered little what a 
woman of Lady Muriel's disposition definitely 
believed. Consciously or unconsciously, she 
would always be on the side of good as 
against evil ; would always, if only because of 
the strong maternal instinct which was so 
large a part of her being, be on the side of 
the weak and the oppressed ; a comforter of 
the sad, a tender of the feeble. 

What matter what she called herself, what 
belief she professed, to what Church she 
belonged — what matter ? She was always 
Muriel, the sweetest woman upon whom the 
sun shone, a woman the keynote of whose 
life was love. 

She was a natural lover of humanity, and of 
what use was it for him to attempt to convert 
her to his way of thinking ? She lived what he 
thought ; but had he persuaded her to think as 
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he did, she would have been troubled to find 
her mind out of accord with the stronger one of 
her husband. It would not have been difficult 
to win her sympathy with many of his ideas, 
but it was better to leave her untroubled, living 
her own sweet life and blessing the lives of 
others. She was one of those natures which can 
render any religion beautiful in their practice 
of it, and which, reared under religious in- 
fluences as high and noble as those of Chris- 
tianity, exhale blessings as flowers exhale 
perfume. 

The stiff and narrow forms and dogmas 
were of small account to her. She accepted 
them without greatly regarding them. They 
were almost invisible to her, by reason of 
the large view she had of the broader rules 
of love and self-sacrifice, which, if obeyed, 
render the smaller precepts unnecessary. 

But Lady Muriel wished to know more of 
his mind. " Tell me some more of your 
views," she said. ** I like to hear them, though 
I may neither understand nor approve of them." 

** Supposing I told you," he said, ** that in 
my opinion what the age required was a new 
religion, would you be shocked, grieved ? " 
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*' No. I should wish to hear you explain 
yourself." 

'* Well, sometimes I think that this is the 
want of the age — a religion so free from rigid 
form, priestcraft, and prejudice, that all sorts 
and conditions of men, from the noble to the 
labourer ; and all manner of thinkers, from the 
rigidly orthodox to the sceptic ; the * advanced ' 
woman to the least * strong-minded,' might 
join, forgetting distinctions of rank or sex, and 
animated only by the wish to raise humanity." 

'' It seems to me," Lady Muriel said, ** that 
there is a good deal of Christianity in that, 
Rupert." 

He smiled. '' Perhaps there is," he said. 
**We can admire the essence of Christianity, 
the Christ of Christ, you know, without wishing 
to adopt the artificial restrictions bound up 
with Biblical and Churchly Christianity." 

Lady Muriel did not reply, the carriage 
having stopped before the house at which she 
was to call. Nollath whiled away the time of 
her absence on the massive Bar-walls — relics 
of a period when Harminster was protected 
from the attack of enemies by thick stone 
walls from which her defenders might shoot 
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their arrows with good advantage — that sur- 
rounded the city. He walked slowly along the 
paved footpath, thinking of the age of blood- 
shed, ignorance, and comparative savagery, in 
which the walls had been constructed. A dark 
age, yet one with redeeming qualities — reckless 
courage, chivalry, and unhesitating venturing of 
even life itself in a cause held dear. 

Courage and enthusiasm were not modern 
virtues. Men and women shrank where once 
they bravely bore, and there was too little faith 
abroad for much enthusiasm to exist. 

Hypochondria, now, in its great or lesser 
forms, a popular disease, was unknown by these 
men of fight and blood, the old warriors of the 
past. They did not count their heart-beats, 
grow nervous over their temperature, pamper 
themselves into valetudinarianism, shiver before 
a blast of cold air, shrink from the sight of their 
own blood and from bodily pain. He fancied 
he could see them — a host of mail-clad men, 
robust, devoid of physical fear, with muscles 
of iron and fists like sledge-hammers. Fine 
animals, certainly, however poor their minds. 

Were the men of these days, with their 
weaker muscles, their softer mode of living, 
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their greater fear of pain — were they the equals 
of the men who in the past had stormed and 
defended these old grey walls ? Not in phy- 
sical courage and hardihood, NoUath, rightly 
or wrongly, concluded. If not in mind, in 
heart, in moral courage and self-control, then 
not at all; destitute of the hardy virtues of 
their ancestors without having evolved new 
virtues of their own. 

But Nollath believed in the progress of his 
race, and did not accept a gloomy view. 

The race was going forwards, not back- 
wards. It stood on a higher level to-day, 
in the decadence of these walls, than in the 
long-ago days in which they had been built. 
And the race would progress still ; progress 
from the domination of animal instincts, to the 
rule of reason and self-control ; progress from 
the small low desires of narrow minds, to the 
wide far-reaching aims of minds embracing 
world-wide knowledge ; progress from the brute, 
with its instincts towards bloodshed and glut- 
tony, to the higher desires for knowledge and 
wisdom. Oh yes, the race was rising, and 
would rise. Thick voluptuous lips and retreat- 
ing brows, the necks of bulls and the skulls of 
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apes, would be replaced by the benignity of 

the high wide brow, the refinement of intel- 

lectuality. The evolution of life, as the poet 

sings, 

"Moves upwards, working out the beast. 
And lets the ape and tiger die." 

**What, Rupert, in a brown study?" 

Lady MurieFs voice interrupted his medita- 
tions. She had not remained long with her 
friends, and had come to Nollath on the walls. 
The station gates, just outside the walls, were 
surrounded by a small crowd, and as Lady 
Muriel approached her cousin the crowd parted 
to allow of the passage of a troop of soldiers. 
Lady Muriel pointed them out to Nollath. 
*' Look at the poor fellows,*' she said. '' They 
look thin and yellow, don't they ? They have 
not long returned from Africa." 

The soldiers reminded her of her step-son's 
approaching departure from Harminster, and 
after she returned to the carriage she spoke 
of it. 

** Gilly goes very soon, now," she said. 
** We shall be quite dull without him dropping 
in upon us. You will see a good deal of him 
when he gets to Aldershot, won't you ? " 
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'' I hope so," Nollath replied. '' I daresay 
he will run up to London as^ften as he 
can." 

** He s a great favourite with Colonel Lakes. 
Hes so lively. Poor boy! Its a pity that 
these lively temperaments should be exposed 
to so many temptations. You must try and 
influence him, Ru. He places a high value on 
your opinions." 

*' Does he?" 

" You don't think so, because he doesn't act 
up to them. But I know that he thinks you 
a better man than even his own father." 

Nollath smiled involuntarily, hoping, the 
next moment, that his cousin had not seen his 
smile. To say that he ranked higher than the 
Dean in Gilbert's estimation, was not saying 
much for Gilbert's appreciation of him. 

** I wish," Lady Muriel said, '' that his 
father had more influence over him. I should 
like to see Gilly give up his bad habits and 
marry. A right kind of woman can have such 
a good influence over a man, especially a man 
like Gilly — so soft-hearted under all his pre- 
tence of cynicism. I'm afraid his habits will 
strengthen as he grows older, and he's so 
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impulsive in some things, there's no knowing 

where he may end. We were afraid " she 

paused, then continued in a lower tone : ** You 
know that he was head over ears in love with . 
that pretty girl, Miss Thorn, who married 
Major Smith. We thought at one time, when 
she rejected him, that Gilly was going to make 
us serious trouble. He's so passionate and 
wild when he's vexed, and nothing can soothe 
him. However, it blew over, and he's all right 
again now." 

" He is very passionate," Nollath said, 
** And, unfortunately, he has no self-control. 
Poor fellow! It's a pity. One almost might 
abuse nature for creating temperaments like 
his." 

**You are hard on most sinners, but you 
are not hard on Gilly," Lady Muriel said. 
"How is it? Is it," smiling, ** that you are 
only hard in your words ? When you really 
meet a sinner, you soften." 

** Gilly will have to suffer for his sins some 
day," Nollath said. '' He isn't the kind of 
man to escape punishment. Some day he will 
suffer because of the good in him. It is the 
callous sinners, who escape the suffering they 
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put Upon others, whom I hate. I do hate 
them — frankly.'' 

** But do they ever escape?" Lady Muriel 
asked. She raised one of her hands to her 
bonnet ribbons, pressing the bow beneath her 
chin down a little. '* If Gilly had been as 
much like his father as my Harold, how much 
better for him it would have been." 

'' Gilbert hasn't his father's strong will, and 
he lives under different circumstances, and has 
different temptations, but he's like him in some 
respects, isn't he ? " NoUath asked. 

*' Like the Dean ! " Lady Muriel exclaimed. 
** Why, Ru, where do you see the resemblance ? 
You are the first person to find it." 

** Their mouths are just alike. Little Muriel," 
laughing, " you have lived with them for years, 
yet have not seen this point of likeness between 
them." 

Lady Muriel brought before her mind's eye 
the physiognomies of husband and step-son. 
How different they were — fair, bland, strong ; 
dark, restless, weak-willed. Yet, now that it 
was pointed out to her, she saw the resem- 
blance in the contour of the mouth. Strange 
that she should not have observed it before! 
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The other differences, the differences of colour, 
expression, contour of face, shape of forehead 
and nose, had caused her to disregard the one 
like feature. 

** Now you call my attention to it, I see it," 
she replied. *' But — perhaps I am partial," 
with a smile, ** but Eustace's seems to me much 
the handsomer of the two." 

** Oh, you are not too partial, coz," NoUath 
said. " Gilly's is decidedly ugly, Dr. Fitzame's 
is decidedly handsome." 

On their way back to the Deanery they 
drove through several of the narrow old- 
fashioned streets constituting the older portion 
of the city. Harminster was always a sleepy 
city. The stately Cathedral seemed to cast 
its shadow over it, and hush it into dignified 
quiet. With few factories and trades of more 
than local importance, there was little of the 
rush and bustle of business life. The in- 
habitants, as a whole, were leisurely in their 
movements, deliberate, free from undignified 
modem haste, as became the antiquity of their 
city, its grand Cathedral, its old, old walls, its 
traditions. This morning there was an impres- 
sion abroad of a drowsiness greater than usual. 
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the city lying beneath the threatening sky like 
one awaiting, in lethargic slumber, the coming 
of a storm. 

The children played less noisily, and even 
the dogs wore a subdued air, trotting along the 
streets with lowered tails, and lying more 
quietly on door-steps and pavements. The 
atmosphere was heavy and stirless, and as the 
carriage neared the Deanery sullen rumbles 
of thunder came from the lurid cloud, though 
there was no lightning and no rain. 

The carriage drew up before the door, and 
Nollath, as he held his cousin's hand while 
she alighted, became aware of a curious figure 
standing at a short distance from them on the 
sward of the Cathedral park. The figure was 
so short and stout and round as to be barrel- 
like in shape, the likeness to a barrel being in- 
creased by the colour of the figure's garments. 
They were of the dull-brown nondescript shade 
which long wear gives to many tints. The face, 
from which looked out two round brown eyes, 
was also round and brown, and was surmounted 
by a brown straw bonnet, of a flat shape com 
mon some twenty years ago, and trimmed with 
a flat band of brown ribbon. A brown shawl, 
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edged with a scanty fringe, depended from the 
round shoulders almost to the feet, a few inches 
of winsey showing beneath it. The figure, 
after watching Lady Muriel alight, approached 
nearer, and endeavoured to attract the lady's 
attention by a series of bobs. It was successful 
in the attempt. 

** There's poor Casey wanting to speak to 
me," Lady Muriel said. **Come with me, Ru. 
You will be entertained. She is one of our 
Harminster eccentricities." 

Followed by her cousin, she crossed the drive 
and drew near to the little brown-clad woman. 
The bobs became deeper and more rapid, until 
Lady Muriel bade her desist. Then she stood 
still, with her dumpy hands folded before her, 
and her brown eyes turned up to Lady Muriel's 
face, several inches above her own. 

** How are you this morning, Mary ? " Lady 
Muriel asked. ** The bronchitis better, I hope ? 
You Ve been to see Miss Marian, I suppose ? " 

** Yes, my lady, the brownchitis is much 
better, thank yer, my lady. I got some stuff 
from the chimmist at the end of our street, 
which eased me wonderful. Yes, IVe been to 
see Miss Marian. Tm 'appy to see *er so well 
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and bright. She be always gay and merry. 
She was so as a baby when I nussed 'er, bless 
'er! She never cried like other babies, but 
was always chirpy, never except once, when 
a pin was sticking into 'er, poor little thing. 
She be quite joky this morning. She reminds 
me of the chimmist as I got my stuff from, so 
joky and catching ov one up so. When I asked 
for the stuff for my brownchitis, 'e up and says, 
* Ow,* says 'e, * ow do yer know it's brown ? 
E — e — e ! *e will ave 'is joke on a poor old 
woman, and Miss Marian, she be just the 
same." 

Mrs. Casey spoke in flaccid tones frequently 
interrupted by deep drawings of breath, and 
accompanied by much rolling of her eyes — 
roguish old eyes they were, somewhat bleared 
and faded now. Lady Muriel, taking advan- 
tage of the pause, asked the old woman a few 
further questions as to her health, which were 
more briefly responded to until a chance refe- 
rence to Marian evoked further copiousness of 
language. 

** Oh, my lady. Miss Marian ave been so 
kind to me this morning, a-showin' me those 
pretty flowers in the conservatry, and *er a- 
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paintin' one, which is grand. Miss Marian 
makes me think of a young lady as was daughter 
ov a gentleman I lived with. She was that 
clever with paintin', almost as clever as Miss 
Marian. I used to 'ave to attend 'er to a 
School of Art she went to, and I used to sit 
and watch 'er paint flowers, and birds, and 
mountains, and seas, and all sorts ov things, as 
natteral as life. I got to understand things 
about paintin' myself And," raising her brown 
hands, impressively, ** there was something un- 
common about this young lady's paintin', some- 
thing curious, different to other ladies'. I've 
eard 'er master say as 'ow they looked best at 
a distance. There was a sea she did, copied 
it from a picter natteral as life, all waves, and I 
minds me 'ow when it was finished 'e came and 
looked at it close and says nothing, quite solemn. 
And then 'e goes and stands a way off, and 'e 
smiles and says, * Well, yer must look at it from 
a distance.' It was a water-colour, lovely, with 
the paint marked in lines all over it, 'ard lines 

e called em " 

** Hard lines for the young lady, that — ah, ah, 
ah ! " The voice, the laugh, and the inevitable 
attempt at wit were Fuzzby's, and Nollath and 
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his cousin turned to shake hands with the 
gentleman, who had approached them, unheard, 
across the grass. He was attired in garments 
of a light hue, the pattern on them being an 
enormous check. Fuzzby's most tender point 
was his height. Had he known that the check 
caused him to appear shorter than he was, he 
would not have been as well pleased with it as, 
being in ignorance of the fact, he was, 

Mrs. Casey did not retire upon Fuzzby's 
approach, but stood with folded hands, evidently 
awaiting further development of the interview. 
The development came, and with it a rapturous 
roll of Mrs. Casey s eyes, when Lady Muriel 
took her purse from her pocket, and, extracting 
a coin, handed it to her. Mrs. Casey made no 
secret of the fact that this was the crown and 
end of the interview. She at once commenced 
to retreat, bobbing at every two or three steps, 
from the park. Lady Muriel bade her hurry 
home before the storm came on, and with 
Fuzzby and NoUath retreated to the house. 

The Dean, from the window of his study, 
saw them enter, and as they were passing the 
door of the study he called to Fuzzby to come 
to him. Lady Muriel commenced to go upstairs. 
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but half-way up the first flight paused to speak 
to Nollath in the hall below. ** Remember, 
Rupert," she said, " you are to go and hear the 
Dean preach on Sunday." 

'' If you will go with me." 

** No, I can t go out at night, now. Gilly will 
go with you if I ask him. Do you promise to 

go? 

** Certainly. I would promise greater things 
than that for you, Muriel." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was Sunday evening. The Trevelyans 
dined at six on Sundays. It was five minutes 
past six, and Olive and her husband had just 
seated themselves at the table. 

They were alone, an unusual event. Colonel 
and Mrs. Lakes had promised to dine with 
them, but had been unexpectedly prevented. 

The disappointment had had a bad effect on 
Trevelyan*s temper, his dislike to tHe-a-tHe 
dinners with his wife, being pronounced. He 
was essentially a jolly good fellow, and his way 
of enjoying a good dinner was to take it amid 
a flow of merriment. Colonel Lakes, a jovial 
spirit, and Mrs. Lakes, would have supplied 
plenty of gaiety; but Olive could not, and 
Trevelyan, who had been in the mood for 
laughter and chatter, was disgusted with cir- 
cumstances for having denied him them. 

Olive had sat down with a certain feeling of 
139 
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dread in her heart. She knew that disappoint- 
ment was apt not only to arouse her husband's 
irascibility, but to incline him to an undue 
indulgence in wine. He was not by any means 
a drunkard. Never during the daytime had 
he been known to give way to his infirmity, 
and never had he disgraced himself by it in 
society. But after a convivial evening at his 
club it was no unusual thing for him to arrive 
home with elevated spirits — not drunk, but in 
a teasing, tantalising mood, which was more 
dreadful to timid Olive than the drowsiness of 
a more advanced stage of drunkenness would 
have been. And a feeling of annoyance had 
the same effect on him as the society of his 
boon companions at his club, in inclining him 
to drink too deeply of the wine-cup. 

As Olive sipped her soup she tried to enter 
into conversation with him, but he did not 
second her efforts. Whether she talked or not 
was pretty much the same to him. It was 
dulness in either case. 

The courses followed each other quickly. 
Olive was too apprehensive to eat much, and 
George, being silent, despatched his food with 
rapidity. The perfume of the flowers on the 
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table filled the room, and the firelight danced 
cheerily upon the silver, the bright fire-irons, 
and the mahogany and brass candelabra of the 
sideboard ; touching now and again the frames 
of sombre old paintings on the walls. Olive, 
conscious of a look of nervous fear in her eyes, 
kept them, most of the time, on objects about 
her — the dancing fire, the rich dark upholstery, 
the big blue Delft jars upon the mantelpiece, 
the snowy napery ; but now and again she 
glanced towards George, and, against her will, 
her eyes would widen apprehensively and her 
lips grow tremulous. 

He was not slow to observe these tokens 
of her fears, and a sullen frown gradually 
settled upon his brow. Her hands, also, were 
a little tremulous. Though not noticeably so 
when using knife and fork, when she raised 
her glass to her lips it was shaken, as the 
lynx-eyed parlour-maid in the background 
noticed and inwardly commented upon. 

George drank freely of wine. The wine did 
not impart a spirit of joviality to him, but 
instead increased his feeling of annoyance. 
He was mindful of appearances, however, and 
so long as the maid remained in the room he 
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controlled his rising irritability, giving no 
audible manifestation of it, his sullen silence 
alone bespeaking it. Not until the maid had 
placed the finger-glasses on the table and left, 
did he give vent to any of his irritation. 

Olive took a slice of pine-apple upon her 
plate and nervously toyed with it ; and George 
took an orange. He peeled it, cut it into 
quarters, replenished his wine-glass, and spoke. 
His voice was gruff and unmistakably ill- 
humoured. 

** You're confoundedly quiet to-night, Olive,'* 
he said. ** Can't you speak up and amuse a 
fellow ? " 

Olive cut a small piece off her pine-apple slice, 
wondering how best to reply. She knew that 
he anticipated no amusement from her, unless 
it came by teasing her, and her inclination to 
straightforwardness caused her to be slow in 
answering equivocal questions. Finding that 
she did not at once reply, he spoke again, this 
time with a decided ring of disagreeableness 
in his tone. 

** So this is what a man gets, is it, when he 
feels inclined to domesticity and tries to culti- 
vate his wife's society ? Really, Olive, you 
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don't encourage a fellow's domestic aspira- 
tions." 

Sh? made an effort to speak. ** I'm sorry," 
she said. 

It was a foolish remark. She made it 
because she could think of no other. He 
laughed, half-amusedly, half-sarcastically. 

" You re sorry, are you ? Sorry — sorry — 
sorry ! Em ! sorrow may be a good thing 
in its way, but it isn't what I want. To be 
bored to death because one's wife won't take 
the trouble to open her lips is a little hard 
on a man, and to say she's sorry is poor 
satisfaction." 

He emptied his glass and refilled it. He 
grumbled at the wine's flavour, and setting the 
glass sharply down, knocked it, with a loud 
chink, against another glass. She started. 
He saw the start, and laughed discordantly. 

** Good heavens ! " he cried. *' What's the 
matter? You're as nervous as a cat, Olive." 

** I'm very nervous," she admitted. "I'm 
getting to be quite an old woman," she added, 
with an attempt at a smile. 

**You are," he replied, with uncomplimentary 
candour. ** Well, well, I won't complain — so 
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long as you don't make Tina a second edition 
of yourself, that is." 

Olive made no reply. She sipped her wine. 
George had already drunk more than his head 
could stand unaffected, and her nervousness 
increased as she watched him again empty and 
refill his glass. 

He drank it, and played with his dessert- 
fork, staring down at his plate in silence. His 
expression, which had been gradually changing 
since the wine had begun to affect him, altered 
markedly after drinking this last glass. His 
face, uninfluenced by wine or anger, was ruddy 
and cheerful, his skin clear, his mouth firm ; 
influenced as he now was, his expression was a 
mixture of suUenness and tantalization, his skin 
was shiny, his lips loose. 

Had he been in congenial company he might 
have been merely given to uncomplimentary 
frankness and personalities, and, notwithstand- 
ing these, have been good-natured, free from 
any desire to be unpleasant. In Olive's 
society, bored even in his sottishness, irri- 
tated, as he always was when he saw it, by 
her nervousness and fear of him, Re was by 
no means good-natured, and the wine loosened 
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his tongue to speak out thoughts which, had 
he been sober, he would have kept to himself, 
not being at bottom a bad-hearted fellow, 
and having no deliberate desire to make his 
unsatisfactory but well-meaning wife unhappy. 

** It appears to me," he said, hanging his 
head as if it were top-heavy, and looking at her 
with eyes turned up so that much of the white 
was visible — ** it appears to me, Olive, that 
you are making a Miss Nancy of that child. 
You are not fit to bring up a child. A miser- 
able half-dead thing like you is not fit to be 
a mother." 

His words cut into Olive's heart, not because 
of the taunt conveyed in them, but because of 
what she fancied might be a grain of truth in 
them. Was it true what he said? Was she 
unfit to bring up her child ? Would her 
nervousness and melancholy harm her little 
one ? Was she too dull, too sad, to be a fit 
companion for Tina at a time in Tina's life 
which should be as bright and happy as it 
was possible for it to be? The idea, which 
was now for the first time presented to her, 
stung her and startled her by the distressful 
prospects that it opened before her. 
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Was it so ? To answer the question in 
the affirmative would mean more to her than 
the incurrence of a vairi sorrow over what 
could not be helped. Trevelyan had uttered 
the words with little thought of what their 
weight might be to her. To him their signifi- 
cance was small. To her they might mean 
an act of self-denial the greatest her life had 
ever known — the voluntary parting, for long 
or short periods, from her child, until, if ever 
she could, she regained sufficient cheerfulness 
to be a more pleasant companion for Tina. 

She would not have Tina become such an 
one as herself No, no! Better the child 
should become a feminine copy of her father, 
as vulgar and careless as he. Better she 
should be a woman of the world — selfish, 
cold. Better she should be a frivolous gabbler, 
destitute alike of brain and heart. Better be 
almost anything than a woman sensitive and 
sad, with nerves constantly on the rack. 

Olive was selfish in her desires for Tina. 
What she most wished Tina to possess was 
neither tenderness, nor nobility, nor sympathy, 
nor talent — but happiness. Happiness, broad, 
sunshiny, undiluted happiness; and whether 
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or not the happiness were accompanied by 
unlovely traits of character, did not concern 
her. She yearned to bestow happiness upon 
her little daughtef— happiness. She longed to 
shower it upon her as a never-ending shower 
of all pleasant things. 

Tenderness of heart was a good thing, but 
did it not rather bring grief than joy ? A 
patient spirit was a worthy possession, but 
was it not most easily won through pain ? 
Nobility was hard to achieve, and it came 
best through suffering, and sympathy could 
only be full after suffering had been known. 
She was sufficiently idealistic to appreciate 
these things in the abstract, and rank them 
higher than happiness. Happiness was not 
meritorious, did not come to the most 
deserving, sometimes made one selfish and 
unfeeling. But when it came to the applica- 
tion of her ideas to her child's case, her ideality 
dropped like a lark from the sky to its low 
nest, and she only craved for that commonplace 
guerdon of commonplace souls — happiness. 

If the spirit were selfish and cold, let it be 
so. If the heart were hard, let it be so. If 
the mind were shallow and narrow, let it be 
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SO. What mattered who suffered if her child 
were glad? 

She did not realise what her desires, if 
granted, might have made of Tina. She 
would have been repulsed to see Tina be- 
come a coarse and selfish woman. But she 
herself had known what it was to be gentle, 
sympathetic, tender, refined, and to experience 
no good consequences from these qualities. 
And her idea of happiness for Tina at any 
cost was a re-action from her own sadness. 

Trevelyan asked her a question. It was 
not relevant to what had gone before, and he 
muttered it. Olive, occupied with her own 
thoughts, did not catch the sense of the words, 
so did not reply to them. His anger flamed 
up at her silence. 

** Answer me!" he cried, angrily. *' Don't 
sit like a dummy. Though you may choose 
to be in the dumps in society, you shall not 
be so here." 

'* I beg your pardon," she said, wincing at 
the rough tones. ** I didn't hear your ques- 
tion." 

*' Didn't hear — didn't hear," he muttered. 
His manner changed. ** Didn't hear," he 
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reiterated, and laughed foolishly to himself. 
He went on repeating the words as if pleased 
with them, laughing occasionally as if finding 
some secret source of amusement in them. He 
was reaching the stage of intoxication resem- 
bling senility ; becoming less quarrelsome, more 
foolish and dazed. 

He was clumsy and uncertain in his move- 
ments, and while essaying to reach a decanter, 
upset a glass, which fell to the floor and 
broke. He laughed over the accident and 
over the start Olive gave, chuckling to himself 
as over some big joke. 

Olive debated within herself as to the possi- 
bility of inducing him to leave the table without 
drinking any more wine. Coaxing which would 
have been useless if employed upon him when 
he was sober, might be successful in his half- 
drunken condition. At any rate, she would 
try it. Putting a strong compulsion on herself, 
she left her chair, approached him, and laid 
her hand on his shoulder. 

** Aren't you tired, George ? Wouldn't you 
like to go to bed ? " she asked. 

** No," was his brief answer. 

** Will you come into the drawing-room, then, 
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and have your coffee ? " She bent her face 
down to his, trying to smile pleasantly. 

The smile was not a success, but he was 
too stupefied to observe how forced it was. He 
only saw that she smiled, and the smile aroused 
in him emotions of pseudo-affection. To her 
surprise he suddenly threw his arm about her, 
and, drawing her closer, kissed her. 

It was long since he had kissed her. It was 
owing to a drunken freak that he did so now. 
His face, inflamed by drink, was not pleasant to 
look upon ; the embrace was rough ; and her 
first impulse was to draw herself away. 

She controlled her impulse, remaining in his 
grasp and submitting to the infliction of several 
more kisses, loud smacks, upon her lips. She 
allowed him to raise his arm from her waist to 
her neck, and to playfully pinch the white flesh. 
Outwardly she did not shrink from his caresses, 
but inwardly she revolted from them. His hot 
wine-impregnated kisses were repulsive to her, 
his rough embrace tortured her morbidly sensi- 
tive nerves. His physiognomy, even when 
unembruted by drink, was not pleasing to her 
in these days; not .because of lack of comeliness, 
but because of what it represented to her — 
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little meannesses and vulgarities, little cruelties 
(not the cruelties of a bad heart, but of a low 
order of mind), and little tyrannies which she 
had endured from him. Coarsened by drink, 
his face gave an exaggerated expression of 
these his most prominent faults, and she was 
immeasurably relieved when he withdrew his 
arm and pushed her away. 

That his new mood was an angry one, that 
he should push her from him as roughly as he 
had drawn her to him, that he should call her 
dull and stupid, was more endurable than the 
repugnance she had felt at his caresses. With 
a sigh of relief she moved out of his reach, and 
stood, her long arms hanging straight at her 
sides, her grey eyes bright, dilated, destitute of 
their usual dreaminess, her face slightly flushed, 
awaiting his next movement. He did what 
she had hardly ventured to hope he would do. 
He rose from his chair, with a thickly uttered 
remark that he would go to bed, and unsteadily 
made his way out of the room. 

For two or three minutes Olive remained 
standing where he had left her, her hands 
clasped tightly together, gripping each other 
with a convulsive movement suggestive of 
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hysteria, and being the result of the excitement 
she had just undergone. She was not hysteri- 
cal, and had never been so. Her action in 
crushing her fingers together until they were 
livid was owing to feelings only bordering on 
hysteria as eccentricity sometimes borders on 
madness. 

It was always painful to her to see her 
husband as she had seen him to-night. It 
was a sight that banished the apathy often 
possessing her, for a less tolerable frame of 
mind. Instead of the negative evil of the lack 
of pleasurable emotion, was the positive one of 
distressing feelings — shame, disgust, pity, and 
a helpless longing to cure what she felt was 
beyond the reach of any influence of hers. 

Her feelings at witnessing her husband's state 
to-night were not so painful as they had been 
upon the first occasion on which she had seen 
him intoxicated. Succeeding occasions, though 
they were not many, had done something to 
lessen their effect upon her. The great reason 
for the decrease of their impression upon her, 
however, was to be found in something deeper 
than merely use. The day upon which she 
had first seen him under the influence of wine 
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had been one of those long-ago days on which 
she had loved him ; had been in that long- past 
time when she had regarded him as worthy 
almost of adoration, and before he had become 
bored by her society and irritated by her ultra- 
refinement. There had lain the sting of the 
misery that she had endured on that long- 
remembered evening. The repugnance, and 
shame, and pity, had been swallowed up in 
horrified amazement that her king should have 
fallen so low. She had not, before that time, 
been in close neighbourhood to a person in a 
state of intoxication, and the besotted counte- 
nance, the inflamed eyes, the stupid foolish talk, 
would have repulsed her in any man, but how 
much more in the man she loved, her husband, 
her bridegroom of a few months ? 

Something — whether it was the scent of the 
flowers upon the table ; the sight of the wine- 
stained serviette, tossed, as on that other 
evening, upon the floor; some peculiarity in 
the arrangement of the furniture ; or the fact 
that that other evening, like this, had been a 
Sabbath evening, the bell of a church at the 
top of the terrace summoning, as it was doing 
now, people to worship — reminded her of those 
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hours of miserable disillusionment. She shud- 
dered in the distress of their remembrance. 
Wretched evening, the first miserable hours 
that she had known since her marriage ; the 
evening on which had come to her the first 
glimmer of realisation of the mistake that she 
had made, the first ray of insight into the 
character of the man she had married, the first 
suspicion of his and her unsuitability. Though 
since he was a lad of twenty he had occasionally 
given way to his infirmity, she had not until 
seeing him thus become aware of it. Wretched 
evening ! This Sunday evening took a deeper 
wretchedness beneath the shadow of the re- 
membrance of that other still unhappier Sunday 
evening of the past. 

Clang ! clang ! clang ! clang ! The rapid 
monotonous notes of the church bell rang 
through the evening air. She awoke from the 
reverie into which she had fallen. Her hands 
unclasped themselves and fell to her sides. 
She walked to the bell by the fireplace and 
pressed the white button, afterwards passing 
from the fireplace to the door. She opened it, 
crossed the tiled hall, and passed into the draw- 
ing-room. 
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She seated herself beside a small table, and 
again fell into a reverie. George had gone to 
bed, where he would sleep heavily until morn- 
ing. He would have a headache when he 
awoke, and be dull and irritable. She did not 
think of him much at the present moment, 
her mind was centred on Tina. She thought 
of him only incidentally, because of what he 
had said of Tina and herself. 

She remembered his speech, word for word. 
She repeated it to herself — " It appears to me, 
Olive, that you are making a Miss Nancy of 
that child. You are not fit to bring up a child ; 
a miserable, half-dead thing like you isn't fit 
to be a mother." Was it so ? Was she unfit, 
because of her melancholy and nervousness, 
to bring up her child ? Was she infusing into 
the child, by her constant companionship, some- 
thing of her melancholy, and something of the 
nervous susceptibility above which her apathy 
lay only as a thin, easily- rent covering ? 

If so, the child had better be removed from 
her influence to the brightness of her little 
cousins' society. It would wring Tina s heart- 
strings for a time, but children, given happy 
surroundings, are soon soothed, and soon forget 
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the pangs of separation. The comers of Olive's 
mouth drooped more deeply, her eyes were 
suffused with tears. Hearing steps approach 
the drawing-room, she rose and walked to the 
window, raising the blind with a pretence of 
looking out, in order to hide her tears. 

It was the servant with coffee. Olive, with- 
out turning her head, told the maid to put it 
upon the table she had just left. 

Olive looked out into the night. It was a 
fine bright night. The bit of sky seen above 
the high tops of the houses opposite was 
studded with stars. The clang, clang had 
ceased, but wafted through the calm air came 
the more melodious peal of the Cathedral 
bells. 

Musically, clearly, they came to her ears, 
their powerful chime mellowed to sweetness by 
the distance they travelled — not a long distance, 
but sufficient to soften the sound. The high 
full note welled out in a musical burst, and was 
followed in a regular sequence by each lower 
and yet lower note, until the lowest was 
reached, and again the high note burst out, full 
and loud. Olive was keenly susceptible to the 
influence of music, and even the reiterated 
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chime of the bells fell pleasantly, soothingly, 
on her ears. 

A thought occurred to her. She was upset. 
She was disposed to cry foolishly. She was in 
a state of mind which, if not driven away, 
could not fail on the morrow to have a sad- 
dening effect upon her child. She wished to 
bear up bravely during these weeks preceding 
separation. She wished to encourage, not dis- 
courage, Tina, and to send her out to her exile 
fortified by her mother's cheerful hope of soon 
seeing her home again. At the present 
moment she felt powerless to drive away her 
melancholy without extraneous aid. It was 
possible that morning might find her in the 
same dismal state. Might she not find this 
extraneous aid in music ? Music had so 
strong an influence upon her. It could sway 
her moods, change the current of her thoughts, 
chase away something of sadness and weak- 
ness, give something of hope and strength. 
Might not she, a woman of delicate nerves, 
fine ear, and sensitive brain, hope to find in 
music the refreshing power which Saul found 
in David's harp ? 

There was music at the Cathedral, a fine 
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choir, a magnificent organ. She had often 
attended the daily afternoon service in the 
choir, less for worship than for the music. To- 
night the service was to be held in the great 
nave. She had never attended service in the 
nave, and she imagined that the music would 
be grander, sweeter, more beautiful there — 
swelling along the long aisles, or rising in 
sweet or thunderous cadences up to the groined 
roof — than in the choir itself 

Sometimes as she had walked through the 
nave she had imagined the effect of an anthem 
sung there — with now a flute-like soprano 
rising alone up to the great arches, now 
the united voices of the choir pouring out 
a strong melodious measure, and now the 
organ alone, thundering, pealing, wailing 
among the mighty pillars ; and had thought 
that some evening she would attend the service 
only held in the nave on Sunday evenings. It 
must be an ideal place for music, she thought, 
intensifying the sweetness, deepening the 
power of the music, and adding, by its own 
silent majesty and grace, the beauty of form to 
the beauty of sound. Olive decided to seek 
this temple of beauty, and see if she could 
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there find balm for her wounded spirit, and 
ease fi'om her harassing fears. 

She did not decide to go because of a hope 
that to many people would have been more 
natural, a hope to find spiritual consolation in 
a service of prayer and praise to the Almighty 
Father. She was one of those heathens of 
whom so many are in our midst, nominally 
Christian, but neither feeling nor thinking of 
spiritual things. 

Christ was not to her a Comforter or 
Friend. She believed in God convention- 
ally, and would have been shocked had any- 
one accused her of disbelieving in Him. But 
practically, for all the real faith in God or 
experience of spiritual life, she was less than 
the heathen who at least bows down to some- 
thing as representative to him of God, taking 
to it his desires and hopes, and believing in it 
as exercising power over his life. 

The bells had ceased ringing. The service 
would have commenced. But a side door was 
left open until the commencement of the 
sermon, and she could enter by this. Leaving 
her coffee untouched, she quitted the room and 
quickly ascended the stairs to her chamber. 
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She enveloped herself in a long black cloak, 
put on a hat, and taking up her gloves went 
from her own room to the one opposite it — 
Tina's. The child was asleep, her long lank 
hair lying in streaks on the white pillow. 
Olive bent over the small dark face, and kissed 
— very lightly, so as not to awake the sleeper 
— the soft lips. Tina did not feel the kiss, and 
Olive left her in her peaceful slumber. 

Church and Cathedral services alike had 
commenced, and, Harminster being a church 
and chapel-going city, not many people were 
abroad as Olive trod the pavement in the 
direction of the Cathedral. The terrace in 
which George Trevelyan's house was situated 
opened into a broad road, with wide pavements 
and rows of old-fashioned, irregularly-built 
houses, the most ancient of which had once 
been a royal palace, but was now cut up into 
almshouses. The road narrowed as it ran 
citywards, and ended in one of the city Bars. 
Beyond the Bar was a quaint street, with 
houses the upper stories of which jutted over 
the pavement ; and a few yards beyond the end 
of this street was the beautiful north front of 
the Cathedral. 
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The west front contained the principal 
entrance to the Cathedral, but the great doors 
were closed now, and it was necessary for 
Olive to proceed to a door on the north side. 
Entering the Cathedral park, she heard the 
voices of the choir chanting the responses in 
the earlier portion of the service, and, hurrying 
on, she ascended the narrow stone steps, pushed 
open the heavy door, and stepped inside the 
building. 

Treading softly, she passed along the central 
aisle of the north transept, and keeping to her 
right, approached a row of benches placed 
behind the choristers and songmen. She 
seated herself on the bench furthest from the 
choir. The bench was an empty one, as was 
the one in front of it, the hundreds of chairs 
ranged in long rows across the nave being pre- 
ferred by the congregation to these out-of-the- 
way benches with their hard backs and seats. 

But to Olive the seat was exactly suitable. 
She would have chosen it before all others, for, 
cut off from the general throng and hidden from 
them by the interposition of pillars and organ, 
with nothing before her but the white-surpliced 
backs of the songmen, she could give herself 
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up to the influence of the music and to her 
meditations, undisturbed by the casual stares 
of men and women near her. To her left was 
the north transept, deserted, silent, only faintly 
lit; beyond it being the carved screen sepa- 
rating the chancel from the nave, and, in a 
high gallery over the screen, the largest of the 
two organs of the Cathedral. To her right 
were rows of chairs, the nearer ones almost 
empty, the further ones with worshippers 
thinly scattered over them. 

The choir wwe singing the first psalm for 
the evening, as Olive, without glancing to right 
or left, knelt to pray. Rising, she stood with 
her hands on the top of the bench in front of 
her, and gave herself up to the influence of the 
music, hoping to find in it rest from the 
torments which this miserable idea of her 
unfitness for Tinas companionship exposed 
her to. She had not brought a prayer-book, 
and did not wish for one, desiring only to listen 
to the music. 

She raised her eyes above the backs and 
heads of the songmen, looking dreamily beyond 
them into the soft darkness of the arches 
above the south transept. The music, the 
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rhythmical rising and falling of the voices, 
with the organ's melody accompanying them 
as a low sweet undercurrent of sound,, dreamily 
monotonous for the most part, but now and 
again swelling high in unison with the higher 
notes of the singers, fell on her ears ; while 
her eyes rested upon the beautiful forms of 
pillars and arches, the vista of fluted columns 
rising high, high, until joined by the arches — 
and upon the soft effects of light a»d shade, 
graduating from the bright yellow of the gas- 
jets to the mild darkness of recesses remote 
from the light. But she was not influenced 
as she had hoped to be. The music had a 
contrary effect to that which she had anticipated 
— a disturbing instead of a calming effect. 
Instead of banishing melancholy it roused 
sadder emotions ; instead of diminishing her 
nervous susceiptibility it increased it. It struck 
minor chords of her being, evoking feelings of 
forlornness and self-pity. She was swayed by 
a rush of unwelcome emotions which threatened 
to completely overmaster her. 

She had great difficulty in preventing tears 
from gathering in her eyes, and in keeping 
her lips from trembling. She tightened her 
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lips into a thin white line. She grasped the 
back of the form upon which her fingers had 
been resting. She bent forward, fixing her 
eyes steadily on the dim distances as caught 
between pillar and pillar; trying to stem the 
rising tide of emotion within her. Her slight 
form quivered in the struggle, her knees 
trembled, and it was with a feeling of intense 
relief that she heard the chant end, and 
dropped back into her seat to rest. 

It was better sitting, resting, and hearing, 
instead of the emotion-stirring music, the 
mellifluous voice of Canon Berbock reading a 
lesson ; and she recovered herself somewhat. 
The singing of the Magnificat re-awakened her 
emotion to a degree, but it was short, and she 
was soon resting again. The mournful notes 
of the Nunc Dimittis touched her sensibilities 
also, but the monotonous utterance of the 
Creed, and the reading of the prayers following, 
cooled the hot tide. 

It was during the singing of the first hymn 
that she was again most powerfully affected, 
this time with results which, had she anticipated 
them, would have kept her from the Cathedral 
that night. 
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The hymn was one with which she was 
familiar. It was the popular 235th. As it 
proceeded, her trouble fairly overmastered 
her, bringing hot tears into her eyes and 
causing her mouth to' quiver piteously like a 
child's. 

" Oh what the joy and the glory must be 
Those endless Sabbaths the blessed ones see ; 
Crown for the valiant ; for weary ones rest ; 
God shall be All and in all ever blest." 

The strain rang forth — ^glad, exultant. Olive 
followed the words until she came to the verse 
beginning : — 

" There where no troubles distraction can bring." 

Then she got no further, lost in painful 
thought. 

Troubles ! Troubles ! Ah me, her heart 
was full of them. They were in every fibre 
of her organism, in her mind and heart. They 
lay in her eyes in dreamy sadness. They 
dwelt on the melancholy curve of her lips. 
They had been born in her, born when she 
was, in the sensitive spirit which only such 
tenderness as was rarely to be found in this 
world could have prevented from becoming a 
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source of pain to her. They had been born 
with her — they would only die with her. 

A flood of distress rushed over her. Her 
child! Her child! She was not fit to retain 
her child J^y her side. She, a nervous, morbid 
creature, would quench her child's brightness, 
dampen her little one's joyousness, make her 
old before her time. And the consequence of 
the realisation of this fact must be — a long, 
long separation. 

No longer her little one ever by her side. 
No longer a pair of bright eyes ever responsive 
to her own. No longer little loving arms ever 
ready to caress her. No longer 

What was that which had splashed upon 
her hand? A crystal drop. A tear. The 
tears had come at last. She had allowed her- 
self to cease fighting against them, and they 
had come. 

She turned her head so that her face 
was hidden from the people on her right, 
fixing an unseeing gaze in the direction of the 
great silent organ of the choir, behind which, 
the light of the candles on the altar not 
reaching so high, was a wall of blackness. It 
was characteristic of her that in the midst of 
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her trouble she should remember the few 
scattered persons on her right, and should wish 
to hide her tears from them. 

In some respects she was extremely in- 
different to opinions formed of her, in others 
she was extremely sensitive to them. She did 
not mind being thought haughty, cold, dull ; 
but she would have been ashamed to display 
the weakness of tears before anyone. She 
kept her face averted until the congregation 
knelt for the concluding prayers. 

Kneeling, she covered her face with her 
hands, and behind this screen battled with her 
emotion. She wished that she had left the 
Cathedral when she had first become conscious 
of the enervating effect of the music ; but she 
did not like to pass out now, lest the attention 
of some of the congregation might be attracted 
to her tear-stained face. 

It was a desperate fight that she made, not 
only against her tears, but against the utter- 
ance of loud sobs, against violent weeping ; 
and her lips were bitten in the struggle. Her 
nerves were even weaker than she had believed 
them to be. Imbecile, she dumbly called 
herself, in contempt of her weakness ; but 
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self-contempt had no power to check the folly 
she contemned. The floodgates of her soul 
had been opened, and like a rushing torrent 
upon her had come an hysterical desire to 
cry out some of her distress in big salt drops 
and unrestrained sobs. 

Her face hidden, she thought her emotion 
hidden, being unconscious of the fact that the 
violence of her half-stifled sobs was shaking 
her slender form. The movement betrayed her 
agitation almost as forcibly as a sight of her 
iace would have done, and though there was 
no one behind her to observe it, she was 
within range of the vision of any occupant of 
the rows of chairs on her right not too far 
distant from her. 

Fortunately for her sensitiveness, the only 
persons within a few yards of her were an 
old couple, whose sight was not keen ; a pair 
of lovers too much absorbed in each other 
to pay attention to her ; three small boys rest- 
lessly inattentive to anything but the joy of 
administering sly punches at each other's legs ; 
and in the third row, immediately behind the 
aged couple, a tall military-looking man, whose 
vision of her while he sat or knelt was cut 
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off by a pillar, and a dark, cavernous-jawed 
man, whose bold features were not hidden 
by the pillar. 

This man alone observed her agitation. His 
eyes were keen, his attention unpreoccupied. 
Since her entrance into the Cathedral she had 
been full in the range of his vision. He had 
seen the sadness of her countenance as she 
had come to her seat, seen her emotion during 
the singing of the psalms, and now knew 
that she was battling with yet stronger feeling. 
Though the bold features and thin lips of the 
man seemed to betoken strength and hardness 
rather than capacity for gentler qualities, he 
was evidently capable of sympathy, for, as he 
watched Olive, his face fell into saturnine 
lines, clouding in response to a feeling of 
compassion. 

The prayers were concluded, and the large 
body of worshippers rose from their knees. 
Olive had subdued her sobs, but a close 
observer could have detected traces of tears 
in her eyes, pathetic just now in their sadness. 
During the singing of the hymn she looked 
about her more than she had previously done, 
endeavouring to occupy her thoughts with 
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things outside the range of her troubles. She 
counted the surpliced backs before her, deter- 
minedly, without the shadow of a joke in her 
mind ; counted the pillars and the gas-jets 
encircling them ; glanced at the lovers on her 
right, the organ of the nave, the bullet-headed 
boys, the aged couple, and 

She started. Her attention was efifectually 
gained by something outside the domain of her 
sorrows. 

Just visible to her from behind a thick 
fluted pillar, three or four yards distant from 
her, was the alim figure of ugly, lively Gilbert 
Fit^me ; and the thought which momentarily 
dispelled her sadness, flashing unpleasantly 
across her mind, was the question: Had he 
seen her childish exhibition of feeling ? 

He was looking at her with a faint smile on 
his thick lips. Did the smile mean that he had 
seen it, or that he could now see traces of tears 
upon her face? She thought not. On further 
.consideration, she was sure not. It was a smile 
that often dwelt upon the dragoon's protruding 
mouth, a meaningless smile of which he did not 
always seem sensible. The expression of his 
face would have been different, she argued, had 
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he observed her distress ; and he would not 
have so readily and politely averted his eyes 
upon meeting hers ; curiosity would have con- 
quered courtesy. 

Standing beside Gilbert was a man whom 
she immediately recognised as Rupert NoUath. 
She was not clever at remembering the faces 
of chance acquaintances, but she remembered 
his. A thrill ran through her veins as she re- 
garded him. He was looking at her, but not 
indifferently, not carelessly. His head bent 
slightly, as some people bend their heads when 
in thought, his eyes looking searchingly from 
the deep sockets which by a trick of the light 
appeared as dark hollows, the sternness of his 
mouth softened by compassion, it was only too 
evident that he had noticed her emotion, was 
pitying her and conjecturing as to its cause. 

The knowledge stung her. It wounded the 
pride, of which she possessed a large share, 
that this stranger should have seen her weakness, 
should have obtained the power to speak of it 
to others, perhaps to gossip and jest over it. 
** Lovely woman in tears." ** Niobe, by Jove ; 
quite touching, you know." She could ima- 
gine the laugh and the sneer. He did not turn 
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away his eyes before her gaze. He continued to 
look steadily at her, and she resented what she 
inwardly termed his impertinence, with a hot 
resentment born of her wounded pride. 

With a rapid change of appearance she was 
no longer a sad-eyed woman trembling in grief, 
but a lady resentful of an impertinence. Her 
eyes coldly bade him withdraw his gaze ; her 
figure, erect and steady, was expressive of 
haughty disapproval. He understood her 
change of expression. His face fell slightly, 
and with a jerk he turned his head aside. 
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Lady Muriel had reminded Nollath of his 
promise to attend the Cathedral service. He 
had been a little amused at her persistence in 
requiring his attendance, detecting in her a 
vague hope that the service and sermon might 
exert some anti-sceptical influence over him, and 
sow in his mind some seed of Christianity which 
in due time might bear the fruit of conversion. 
She had not herself attended evening service, 
and Marian also had remained at home. 
Gilbert had consented to accompany Nollath — 
under certain conditions. There was, he said, 
a certain mighty pillar in the Cathedral, behind 
the screen of which he had once enjoyed a re- 
freshing slumber. It was situated not far from 
the organ, and was a '' poor man's seat," but 
only on condition that he and Nollath should 
occupy chairs on this spot would he accompany 
him. 

173 
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He had, he averred, some sense of decency 
left in him. The air of the Cathedral, with 
its odours of old masonry and woodwork, 
invariably exerted a somnolent influence upon 
him that he could not resist ; and he did not 
wish to scandalize his fellow-worshippers by 
the sight of his father's son slumbering beneath 
the spell of his father s eloquence. Behind the 
pillar he was safe from observation, and only 
behind the pillar would he sit. NoUath having 
assured him that it was all as one to him in 
what portion of the Cathedral he was located, 
the two young men had accompanied the Dean 
across the park, and had seated themselves 
according to Gilbert's directions. 

Nollath's feelings upon observing Olive's 
emotion were keen, if not deep. Like most 
men unaccustomed to the sight of tears, he 
could not bear to see a woman weep ; and the 
sight of this beautiful and elegant woman, with 
whom a few days before he had conversed with 
the calm unconcern of ordinary social inter- 
course, giving way to tears, was more painful 
to him than jf it had been a complete stranger 
whose exhibition of grief he had witnessed. 

He watched the quivering of her slender form 
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with sincere compassion, and was made forget- 
ful, by his absorption in pitying contemplation 
of her distress, of the rudeness of staring at her. 
Her looks of annoyance reminded him of his 
breach of good manners, even while he wondered 
why she should inflict them on him. 

The Dean, preceded by a verger with a 
silver mace, crossed the central aisle and 
approached the pulpit. He entered it, and his 
voice, powerful and mellow, rang out — ** In 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost." The vastness of the edifice tried the 
voices of many preachers, but Dr. Fitzame 
never found any difficulty in making himself 
heard by all — or nearly all — present. 

He cleared his throat, pronounced his text, 
and commenced his sermon. Gilbert made 
preparations for slumber. He settled himself 
low in his chair, in an attitude which, though 
a comfortable one, would not have pleased the 
Dean had he seen it. Fortunately, the pulpit 
was on the further side of a pillar farther down 
the nave. 

NoUath was not inclined for sle^p. His eyes 
were more inclined to stray in the direction 
of Mrs. Trevelyan than to close themselves. 
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To guard against their doing so, when it 
was evident she disliked his gaze, he turned 
half-round in his chair, fixing his eyes on the 
Dean's portly form, which he could only see 
when so turned. 

It was the first time of his hearing his 
cousin's husband preach, and before his mind 
had become occupied by Mrs. Trevelyan he 
had been animated by a feeling of mild curiosity 
as to the nature of the forthcoming sermon. 
As he sat in his constrained position, his 
elbow on* the back of his chair, his head on 
his hand, regarding the Dean's profile, some- 
thing of the curiosity came back again. His 
mind was in a divided state, half-disposed to 
occupy itself with Mrs. Trevelyan's troubles, 
half-disposed to fix itself upon the sermon. 

The Dean took for his text seven verses in 
the tenth chapter of Acts, from verse nine to 
verse fifteen, more especially the words : — 
'' Rise, Peter, kill and eat," and ** What God 
hath cleansed that call not thou common," 
using the words less with reference to spiritual 
things than as a rebuke to narrow-minded 
asceticism. It was a comfortable sermon, 
treating of the milder side of Christianity and 
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making little reference to the sterner ; referring 
to the innocent joys permitted to the righteous 
rather than to the self-denial demanded of them. 
It was practical, human, and was barely touched 
by the idealism of Christ, an idealism only to 
be lived up to through suffering and self-denial, 
and sacrifices often appearing on the surface 
as useless and needless. It was a sermon such 
as comely, good-natured Dr. Fitzame, with his 
strong human ties and affections and his ** lines 
cast in pleasant places/' might have been ex- 
pected to preach. 

After touching upon .the circumstances under 
which the vision had come to St. Peter, the 
Dean proceeded to bring the sentences especially 
quoted, from the application to which they 
were originally put to applications of his own. 
Part of his sermon, the part which most 
interested NoUath, and during the delivery of 
which his mind did not wander to Olive, was 
devoted to an attack upon those doctrines — 
and kindred doctrines — of asceticism as taught 
by the Romish Church. 

The Dean poured out a kindly contempt on 
these doctrines, drawing an analogy between 
his text and them. 

VOL. I. 12 
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He contrasted the highest ideal of life as set 
forth by the Romish Church, with that of the 
Episcopal Church, — the one having its highest 
exemplification in the monk worn by fastings 
and penances, the priest denied the joys of 
family life, the nun leading the life of seclusion 
from the world ; the other having its noblest 
illustration in the godly man, cleric or layman, 
who walked with God not secluded in a 
monastery, living a life of asceticism ; not by 
means of fastings and penances ; but by an 
honest moral life in the world ; ^s a man using 
his influence for good in his walk of life what-, 
ever it might be ; as a good father, a kindly 
master, or an honest servant. 

** * What God hath cleansed that call not thou 
common.* " The Dean repeated this portion of 
his text. 

** This ascetic spirit," he continued, ** which 
regards the softening and ennobling influences 
of human affections as drawing not to God 
but away from Him, and which casts a slight 
upon holy marriage by regarding it as in- 
compatible with the holy life of its priesthood, 
might well be considered as deserving a reproof 
such as that contained in these words. God is 
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a just God : He does not put man into the 
world with wants in his nature, and then brand 
as wickedness, to be punished by Divine wrath, 
the satisfaction of these wants. It is the abuse, 
not the use, of the earth and its fulness which 
He condemns. There is corn, and there are 
fat things ; and man, without sin, may satisfy 
his hunger; only gluttony is abhorrent to 
God. There is wine in the leas ; and man, 
without sin, may drink of it ; only drunken- 
ness is abhorrent to God. For every want in 
man s nature reasonable satisfaction may, with- 
out sin, be taken, God, in this, as in all other 
things, exhibiting His great love to man. 

** It is often man s blindness to thfs truth 
which causes him to sin. He revolts, as did 
the English nation after experiencing the stern 
severity of Puritan rule, against what he igno- 
rantly deems God's impossible requirements of 
him, the consequence being that he runs into 
license in rebellion against unnatural fetters. 

** Christ did not endeavour to force an un- 
natural asceticism on man. He sat at Simon's 
board ; He loved to visit the home of Lazarus ; 
He was present 'at the marriage in Cana. 
Would He have loved as He did the quiet 
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home of Lazarus and Martha and Mary had 
He believed that the highest life for man was 
that of a homeless wanderer ? No, the key- 
note of Christ s teaching was not an unnecessary 
asceticism, but love. 

** * What God hath cleansed that call not thou 
common/ There is, I am sorry to think, a 
growing tendency in the present age to revert 
to something of that exaltation of asceticism 
which so strongly animated the Romish Church 
in bygone days, and to which she still clings. 

" Human thought has its tides as the sea 
has, now advancing, now retreating. One age, 
groaning beneath the exaggeration of some 
quality or teaching or feeling, harmless perhaps 
in a modified form, throws off its burden. A 
succeeding age, having inherited freedom and 
knowing nothing therefore of the bondage under 
which its predecessor laboured, retakes the 
burden — modernised, probably, but remaining 
intrinsically the same thing. 

** It seems to be so with this spirit of Romish 
asceticism. It is coming back to us modernised, 
presented rather by unorthodox Protestantism 
and scepticism than by the Romish Church, 
its leaders not priests but so-called social 
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reformers; and it comes with broader appli- 
cations and wider demands than the boldest 
Romanist ever made/* 

NoUath was smiling behind his hand. He 
recognized the hit at the ascetic tendencies 
which had been his latest development of thought. 

He listened attentively while the Dean pro- 
ceeded, in well-chosen language and with some 
degree of eloquence, to set before his congre- 
gation an attractive picture of Christ as a 
teacher of Love, as the Friend of man, the 
sinners Advocate, the gentle Lover of children. 

It was a one-sided picture, leaving out the 
sterner side of the God- Man, His tremendous 
power of self-sacrifice. His complete self-abnega- 
tion. His strong teachings as to the bearing of 
the Cross, the asceticism He practised. It 
was Christ in His gentler and more human 
aspect — the practical side, so to speak. The 
idealistic side — the strivings of Christ after a 
spiritual life so intense as to render material 
things of no account save as necessities for 
existence, after a love so broad as to render 
the world of strangers not many degrees less 
dear to Him than His own mother — was, in- 
tentionally or without thought, left out. 
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The Dean's revolt against the rising of the 
ascetic spirit — ^a rising which he believed his 
times would see broaden — was strong, and it 
unconsciously drove him to as great extremes 
on the one side as Nollath had reached on the 
other. 

One ignorant of Christ s love and teachings 
might have gathered the notion that Christ, 
instead of being **a Man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief,*' one whose whole life was 
on the path of self-renunciation, ha<i been a 
Man kindly, virtuous, the Teacher of doctrines 
of charity and sound morality, but a Man 
who pointed rather to human than spiritual 
joys, One who preached of the happiness to 
be found in doing good rather than of the 
self-sacrifice involved in a righteous life. It 
was the human side of the God-Man's character 
which attracted the Dean ; but it was the 
sterner side that attracted Nollath. 

Both ijien were inclined to exaggeration in 
their convictions, and their tendency to ex- 
aggeration prevented them, each from his own 
standpoint, from obtaining a comprehensive 
view of Christ. Nollath saw the suffering, 
striving, high-living Man ; Dr. Fitzame the 
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loving compassionate God condescending to 
live among His creatures as one of them. 

Paradoxical though it may seem to say it, 
NoUath, the sceptic, was at heart a truer 
worshipper of Christ than was Dr. Fitzame, 
a Dean of Christ s Church. It was the differ- 
ence in their temper which caused this to be 
so, Christ's mission as a Teacher of noble 
virtues to sinful, dying humanity, and His 
life of self-sacrifice, being such as to win 
NoUath's high regard. 

Christ was the great social reformer of His 
times, qoming to teach the world of the brother- 
hood of man, and to live a beautiful life of 
selflessness ; and as such He appealed more 
strongly to NoUath's sympathies than He did 
to the Dean's. The fact was, Nollath was an 
idealist ; and what idealist, sceptic or believer, 
can fail to be attracted by a life like Christ's, a 
life of constant repression of all selfish instincts i 
The Dean was not an idealist, and he thus lost 
the conception of Christ as one striving to live 
up to a great ideal. 

Had it been suggested to him that sceptical 
Rupert was more in sympathy with Christ's 
teachings than he, the Dean, he would have 
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been indignant. Nevertheless, these teachings 
had not the charm for him that they had for 
Nollath. Nay, had it not been for the Dean s 
belief in Christ as the Son of God, the Dean 
would probably have regarded Him as a mis- 
taken enthusiast, and His teachings as too 
unpractical to be worthy the attention of sen- 
sible men. 

** I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me." Nollath — because he was 
so constituted as to possess a little of Christ's 
zeal for the well-being of humanity, a little of 
His willingness to immolate Himself before the 
sorrows of the world, a little of His carelessness 
with regard to material things — was drawn to 
Christ as the Dean, man of strict integrity and 
generous giver to the poor though he was, 
could not be. What religion Nollath possessed 
was an ideal. The Dean s religion was less 
spiritual than one of form and rule. His duty 
with regard to every relationship of his life 
was clearly defined in his mind, and his duty 
he strove to do^ — no more, no less. Christ's 
ideal reflected itself upon him, but it was only 
a reflection, it was not inherent. 

Yet though Nollath was in some respects 
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less ** carnally minded " than the Dean, it did 
not follow that the self-abnegation he practised 
was immeasurably superior to that of the Dean. 
The Dean made sacrifices on behalf of what to 
him appeared as Christianity, though, his con- 
ception of what Christianity required of him 
being a narrow one, he might often be guilty 
of selfishness while believing himself to be 
acting rightly. That NoUath should be more 
spiritually minded — considering spirituality as 
that indefinable something permeating thought 
and emotion and diminishing capacity for 
finding pleasure in material things — than Dr. 
Fitzame, was his good-fortune — if it were 
good-fortune^not his merit. It was owing to 
— well, a phrenologist might have said that it 
was owing to the shape of the skull ; a physio- 
gnomist to the facial and physical form. 

" Most men are convinced of the wickedness 
of sin, few of its folly. Yet it is foolish to sin. 
Why should we sin when the earth is full of 
innocent pleasures free from the disastrous 
consequences which come from sin ? Why ? 
Surely there is but one answer. It is either 
ignorance or sheer folly which makes us sin." 

Gilbert, awakening from his doze, caught 
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the last words of the last sentence. He was 
feeling less drowsy after his sleep, and, yawn- 
ing, he raised himself and sat erect in his chair. 
** True, true, my father in Israel,** he mur- 
mured, too low for his words to reach any ear 
but NoUath s, ** it would be folly for you to sin, 
— a loss of pleasure, not a gain. But a poor dog 
like me ! " He shrugged his shoulders, and 
leant slightly towards NoUath. ** If only," he 
whispered into NoUath's ear, '' if only I could 
afford a charming home and a charming wife, 
Ru, I believe Td be as great a saint as my 
father." 

NoUath turned to make reply. In doing so 
he abandoned his sideways position and sat 
straight in his chair, thus facing Olive s profile. 
She was not looking at him, and forgetting to 
reply to Gilbert he allowed his eyes to rest on 
her. 

As he looked, she, with a quick unexpected 
turn of her head, glanced in his direction, 
glancing quickly away on finding his eyes 
upon her. He was annoyed that it should 
have happened so. He resolutely turned his 
head aside, and throughout the remainder of 
the sermon did not once look her way. 
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Olive had been too much occupied with 
thoughts of her own to listen to the sermon. 
She had frequently heard the Dean preach, 
and was not at any time particularly attracted 
by his oratory. His fine voice, apart from the 
sense it conveyed, was a pleasant sound rising 
and falling in unimpassioned cadences, and 
followed by hollow but not unmusical echoes ; 
but his style of sermon was not of the kind 
to strike her fancy. To-night, a far more 
remarkable flow of ideas than Dr. Fitzame 
possessed would have been required to have 
enchained her attention, and throughout the 
whole of the sermon she was not conscious of 
hearing any one sentence. 

She was ashamed that NoUath should have 
seen her emotion. To some women tears 
appear as insignificant and easily provoked 
signs of feeling ; to Olive they always seemed 
indicative of deep distress. If he had seen the 
traces of her tears he would think she had deep 
griefs. Would he say to himself that she had 
domestic troubles, that she and her husband 
were not in accord ? She anxiously hoped that 
he would not. It would be an added trouble 
to her already troubled life. 
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Though she really craved for sympathy, as 
the parched land for rain, it was very difficult 
to her to receive it. Her ultra-sensitiveness 
and refinement made it hard for her to make 
friends, while her pride combined with these 
other qualities to make it harder still for her 
to seek sympathy by the unveiling of her 
griefs. 

Her association with her husband had so acted 
upon her pride and sensitiveness as to induce a 
suspiciousness of the motives and actions of 
others, which was often unjust and u'sually 
painful. To ask for sympathy, with her was 
equivalent to placing herself in a position to 
be mocked and blamed as much as pitied ; was 
as if sh^ blazoned her woes on every placard, 
and proclaimed them from the house-tops. 
And to be seen weeping was to give food for 
gossips chattering over their afternoon tea, and 
interspersing their talk of chiffons and servants, 
or horses and cigars, with highly-coloured 
accounts of how Mrs. Trevelyan had been 
observed weeping in the Cathedral. ** And 
was it true that she and her husband were 
wretched together ? Well, blame on both 
sides, no doubt," etc., etc. 
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She decided to try and see NoUath as he 
left the Cathedral, and in some way contrive 
to efface any impression of this kind which he 
might have received. She would invent some 
excuse for her grief While the Dean s clear 
voice resounded in the great edifice she sat 
considering what her excuse should be. 

She racked her brain for some plausible 
explanation of her tears, despising herself the 
while for her deception. No excuse occurring 
to her, she decided to effect her purpose in 
another way. Instead of excuses, she would 
affect a gaiety which would cause him to believe 
her free from any great trouble. She would 
laugh and talk so merrily that he would think 
that he had been mistaken in suspecting her 
of grief. 

Having arrived at her decision, she was 
nervously eager to carry it out. The sermon 
seemed long and tedious. It was a relief to 
her when it ended. The concluding hymn 
was sung, the offertory taken, and the Dean 
pronounced the Benediction. 

The large doors of the west front were not 
opened, and the congregation took some" time 
to filter through the small door by which 
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egress was obtainable. The choristers, song- 
men, Vicar-choral, Canon, and Dean having 
left the nave, their voices were heard from the 
dim distance, while the majority of the congre- 
gation, risen from their seats, were making 
their way out. Many, however, remained 
seated, some awaiting a better opportunity to 
leave the Cathedral than the crowded doorway 
offered, others stopping to listen to a voluntary 
the organist had commenced to play. 

Olive, glancing in Nollath's direction, saw 
Gilbert rise, his hat in his hand, as if to leave 
the Cathedral, but, in response to something 
Nollath said to him, sit down again, though 
with apparent reluctance. He did not take his 
former seat beside the pillar, but sat on a chair 
on the other side of Nollath, looking past Nollath 
into the middle aisle, and watching the people in 
ones, twos, or little parties rising to join the 
crowd about the door. Evidently NoUaths 
desire for remaining was owing to a wish to 
hear the voluntary rather than for the purpose 
of letting the crowd about the door lessen, as 
he continued seated after they had dwindled 
to a small number. Very few people, appar- 
ently, shared his taste for music, only a score 
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or SO remaining after the comparative clearance 
about the door. 

Olive did not know the name of the volun- 
tary, but, notwithstanding her divided thoughts, 
she realised that it was a very beautiful one ; 
and she did not wonder that Nollath, having 
heard a part of it, should wish to hear more. 

It brought out the full powers of the organ, 
the clear cold sweetness of the upper notes, the 
deep strength of the lower. Now there was an 
even measure as of a march, now the thunder 
of bass chords loud and strong ; now a long- 
drawn treble note wailing among the pillars 
like the cry of a human being in distress, now 
a succession of quick light notes. Olive 
listened, loving, in the midst of her troubled 
thoughts, the voice of the sweet full-toned 
instrument, which had so great an influence 
over her, moving her to tears or soothing her 
racked nerves. 

Her glances in Nollath s direction told her 
that he like herself was both a beauty-wor- 
shipper and a music-lover. Once when she 
looked at him his eyes were roaming among the 
beautiful pillars and the high narrow windows, 
the colours of the stained glass invisible in the 
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gas-light, and each tall pane looking like a strip 
of old and faded tapestry. Once, his eyes cast 
down, he appeared absorbed in the music. 

Gilbert neither listened to the voluntary nor 
admired the architectural beauties. Perhaps 
custom had made him indifferent to them. 
His ugly face wore a restless expression — 
out of harmony with the sacred calm of the 
building, the cold quiet of pillar and fret-work, 
and the stillness of the silent whiteness of 
recumbent effigies of deceased ecclesiastics. 

The voluntary concluding, Gilbert jumped 
up from his seat, and made for the door at the 
end of the nave. NoUath took his hat and 
followed. Olive had wondered which door 
they would leave by, whether it would be the 
door leading into the park or the door of the 
west front. Had it been the park door she 
might not have obtained a chance of speaking 
with them, only a few yards lying between it 
and the Deanery. Their leaving by the west 
door suggested the probability of their not 
going direct to the Deanery, and she was glad 
to have a longer opportunity for talking with 
them. 

Olive reached the door first. Gilbert had 
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taken Nollath round by the north aisle, which 
was furthest from the door, while Olive had 
walked along the central one. She passed out 
immediately in front of Gilbert, and on the top 
of the steps leading down into the street, she 
paused and greeted them. Nollath joined her 
also, and together the three descended to the 
street. 

Gilbert was on his way to the barracks, he 
told her ; Nollath was walking part' of the 
distance with him. Bordale lay beyond the 
terrace in which Olive resided, and she thus 
had the space of time which would be occupied 
in reaching the terrace, in which to talk to the 
young men. 

She did not feel equal to the task of assum- 
ing a joyous demeanour. She knew that her 
mirth would be visibly forced, so she did not 
affect it. Instead, she determined to speak 
of the music and make excuse for her tears 
by telling him how susceptible she was to its 
influence, how it could sway her moods and 
cause her to smile or weep. He would think 
her silly, doubtless, to be so easily moved, but 
that was better than that he should set the 
gossips chattering over her domestic infelicity. 
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** What a beautiful voluntary we had to-night, 
hadn't we?" she remarked, as they trod the 
pavement crowded with people leaving the 
various places of worship. ** And Dr. Berrat 
excelled himself, I think, in his execution of it." 

•* It was very fine," Gilbert observed. ** Tm 
not a music-lover though, Mrs. Trevelyan ; 
strange, isn't it, when we are told that music 
has charms to soothe the savage breast ? " 

**Very," she replied, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

** I suppose," Gilbert said, ** Tm not of a 
high-toned disposition." 

** Is Lady Muriel very fond of music ? " She 
knew that Lady Muriel was musical, but the 
question occurred to her as a means of keeping 
the subject on the topic of music. 

'* Yes ; but the Dean isn't. An unmusical 
Dean ! What an abnormity ! Fact, though ; 
though I don't suppose he would acknowledge 
it. * Like father, like son,' is a true adage." 

*' I can't see much resemblance between your 
father and yourself," Olive said. 

*' Ah ! " Gilbert said, quickly. *' You mean 
that I am not fitting myself, as he is, dear old 
chap, to shine as a star for ever and ever." 
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Olive smiled faintly. ** I was meaning your 
personal appearance/* she said. *' But a cleric 
and a military man must always differ in appear- 
ance, and in habit and manner, too.*' 

** That s what I often tell Nollath. Had I 
been in my father's shoes I should have been 
exactly what he is," Gilbert remarked, gravely, 
wresting Olive s words to a meaning she had 
certainly not intended them to convey. She 
did not care to dispute his rendering of them. 
She was watching for an opportunity for effect- 
ing her purpose. 

Nollath did not dispute Gilbert's statement 
either. The thought occurred to him, that if 
sacrifice in obedience to a good impulse were 
to be accounted as righteousness, it was pos- 
sible that Gilbert, in the course of his life, 
though it would be a far less reputable one 
than the Dean's, might surpass his father in 
this respect. 

The father was in possession of so many 
innocent joys that it was no sacrifice to him to 
abstain from sinful ones ; the son was subject 
to many temptations to live unworthily. The 
father possessed a strong will, which made it 
easy for him, did he so choose, to control any 
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quality of his nature ; the son, while inheriting 
the pleasure-loving instincts of his father, was 
destitute of the strength of will to control them. 

To the Dean sin was folly, he having every- 
thing to lose by it, as Gilbert had said ; but 
with Gilbert it was far different. And the 
Dean's circumstances were admirably fitted to 
produce with ease a **good Christian," while 
Gilbert's surroundings were not. 

To the father the path of virtue was bathed 
in a roseate glow, and each step was taken as 
upon soft carpets, without a single pang of self- 
abnegation ; to the son it was dark and gloomy, 
and at each step the foot would have to tread 
on the thorns of self-denial. ** Poor dog ! " He 
was to be pitied. It was not his fault that he 
had inherited his father's pleasure-loving tem- 
perament without the same means of innocently 
gratifying it. 

Nollath was not always just when estimating 
the Dean's character. The mutual antagonism 
existing between the two men caused them to 
judge each other harshly. Nollath had once 
remarked of his cousin's husband, ** He's a 
fine animal, an honest, kindly-hearted animal " ; 
and his remark gave a tolerably good estimate 
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of his opinion of Dr. Fitzame. The Dean 
regarded NoUath as a dangerous fanatic, a 
foolish ascetic, an extremist of a most objec- 
tionable type. 

Olive s voice interrupted the course of his 
thoughts. ** Are you fond of music, Mr. 
Nollath?" she asked. 

'* Very,*' he replied. 

** I love music," she said. ** It has great 
power over me. It can move me even to tears 
sometimes— tears over nothing. Am I not 
silly ? '' She raised her eyes, and in the light 
of a gas-lamp which they were approaching 
looked full into his face. Her eyes fell, the 
next moment, beneath the unconsciously com- 
passionate gaze of his. Her subterfuge had 
failed. 

He answered her, however, with the con- 
ventional show of belief in the literal truth of 
a lady s words. '' Silly," he repeated. '' Why? " 

** Is not susceptibility to the influence of 
music one of the tokens of a high-toned 
nature ? " Gilbert suavely inquired. 

** You are laughing at me. Captain Fitzame," 
she said. 

NoUath quoted a verse on the power of 
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David*s harp over Saul. ** Saul was not con- 
sidered exactly silly," he remarked. ** Neither, 
I believe, are others who seek comfort in 
music." 

His tone was sympathetic. She felt his 
sympathy strongly, but for some reason or 
other she did not this time feel resentful of it. 

Rather was it grateful to her. There was 
something restful and soothing in it. It was 
sympathy of a kind that she had long been 
stranger to, and which reminded her of the 
time when she had not been a woman isolated 
by circumstances and the exaggeration of the 
defects of her own disposition, but a happy 
unsuspicious child. He did not appear to de- 
spise her for her weakness, and his tone was 
calm, re-assuring. 

It was to her delicate susceptibilities almost 
in effect as the placing of the cool gentle hand 
of the nurse upon the feverish brow ; and she 
forgot to criticise his sympathy, to dissect it and 
find it unsatisfactory. 

** It is reassuring, certainly, to remember 
Sauls great susceptibility — Saul, the warrior, 
the tall brave king," she said. Her voice was 
less languid than usual, ringing clearly out on 
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the cool night air. His sympathy had, for 
some inscrutable reason, acted, for the moment, 
as a kind of mental tonic, strengthening and 
soothing her. 

There was, in fact, something restful to her 
in his very presence. She had not been sen- 
sible to it at Lady MurieVs party, but she 
observed it now. 

Had she thought of his personality at all 
— which she had not — during her first inter- 
view with him, she would have set him down 
as being a man of a powerful and masterful 
character, not one to inspire a feeling of rest- 
fulness. Still, it was probable that restfulness 
might be inspired by strength as well as by 
gentleness ; that the calm of a powerful will 
might be conducive to it. But however that 
might be, it was certain that during her short 
walk in the gas-lit street this beautiful Sunday 
evening, she was conscious of an influence 
tending to dispel or weaken her morbid fears 
and sorrows. She almost felt sorry when, the 
walk over, she found herself bidding the two 
men good- night at her door. 

** What kind of a fellow is her husband ? " 
NoUath inquired of Gilbert after they had seen 
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the door close on Mrs. Trevelyan. They had 

both taken out cigars, and Gilbert saw his 

fairly alight before he replied. 

"Oh, a nice chappie," he said — *' a jolly old 

boy. Perhaps a trifle vulgar, but what can one 

expect from a man whose grandfather was a 

stonemason ? " 

'* Stonemason ! And what is the * nice 

chappie * himself then ? " 

" Barrister. Father made money — heaps. 

Was M.P. for Harminster. Dead now. 

Brothers one two, got firm. Number three 

is George — barrister." 

** Thanks. Well, he s got rather a charming 

wife, hasn't he ? Rather high-flown, perhaps, 

but interesting. Not jolly, certainly, but that 
isn*t a count against her with me. If there's 
anything bores me it is jollity. To laugh at 
stupid jokes, cut your own equally pointless 
jests, wear an everlasting inane grin, and be 
happy in it — good heavens ! it bores one 
merely to think of it. Real wit and a good 

joke are delightful, but " he shrugged his 

shoulders and left his sentence unfinished. 

** My dear child," said Gilbert, shaking his 
small black head, **you shouldn't take life so 
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seriously. Laugh and grow fat, become an 
animated jelly-fish, and youll get twice as 
much out of life than as a lean and sour 
ascetic." 

NoUath sent a cloud of smoke from his lips. 
*' Not as I count life, perhaps," he said. 

**Ah! You want everything double-distilled, 
superfine, exquisite, or you1l not have it at all. 
That's another of your mistakes. He who 
would enjoy life should refrain from cultivating 
too fine a taste. The finer the taste, the lesser 
the capacity for enjoying the world's good 
things. If you knew George Trevelyan I 
might point to him and his wife as an illus- 
tration of my idea. He isn't refined, and he 
enjoys life. She is refined, and she doesn't 
enjoy life. She has all the heart of a woman 
could wish for, but she doesn't enjoy it. Why? 
Because she has refined her capacity for 
enjoyment out of existence." And Gilbert 
puffed at his cigar with the proud belief that 
he had said a clever thing. 
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** Ay-de-me ! " Miss Fitzame yawned and 
stretched her long arms. ** How dull it is 
to-day ! The house has been dull ever since 
Gilly and Ru left, but to-day beats everything. 
And Aunt Bettina and grandmother putting 
off their visit until spring. Too bad, when 
we had expected them. If the children would 
only get back from their walk Td have a romp 
with them." 

She was sitting alone in Lady Muriel's 
morning-room as she complained of her dul- 
ness. Dr. Fitzame was from home, and Lady 
Muriel was out, presiding at a meeting in aid 
of some charitable object. Lord Arnold, who 
often dropped in on a morning, was engaged 
elsewhere ; and Mr. Fuzzby had not put in 
an appearance. Marian detested solitude. It 
was more boring to her than the greatest of 
bores. Her lip curled discontentedly as she 
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gazed out of the window. Why did no one 
drop in and take pity upon her ? 

Presently the thought occurred to her that 
she would take Moses for a walk, and perhaps 
call on somebody or other as well. She went 
up to her room and dressed for her walk. She 
arranged her hat on her golden head, buttoned 
her jacket, and came downstairs as she fastened 
her gloves. On a fluffy rug at the bottom of 
the first flight she found a small grey-and- 
white animal of sparrow-hunting proclivities, 
rapturously purring upon the soft stuff and 
humming to himself the while. He was not 
this morning bent upon sparrow-slaughter, but 
was peacefully damaging the rug instead. 

It was against the rules of the house to purr 
upon the rug, and Willy desisted, with a guilty 
look in his green eyes, when he saw his young 
mistress coming towards him. Hoping to 
propitiate her, he approached in a winningly 
delighted manner which was characteristic of 
him, and which was very flattering to any 
person for whose companionship he exhibited 
such pleasure; proceeding to rub against her 
boots in the way Mrs. Lakes had described. 
But his engaging attentions were lost upon 
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his mistress. She called to a passing servant 
to take him away, and in high dudgeon he was 
borne off to the kitchen. 

Willy was a present to Marian from her old 
nurse, Casey. She was reminded of Casey 
by the sight of him, and changed her plan 
for the morning. Instead of taking Moses 
out, or calling on a friend, she would visit 
Mrs. Casey. Casey was an amusing old soul, 
and a chat with her was often much more 
entertaining than one with a more cultured 
person. 

Mrs. Casey lived in a narrow old-fashioned 
street in the oldest part of the city. The street 
was chiefly filled by hordes of dirty children 
and by knots of slatternly women and men 
out of work, lounging outside their favourite 
**pubs." Some of the houses had gabled 
windows and yellow-washed walls ; the shops 
were small, and were built in an ingenious 
variety of form ; the pavements were sunken in 
places, and the road was roughly paved with 
large cobbles. It was not a pleasant street, 
with its dirt and its odours, but Marian walked 
briskly on, unheeding its unpleasantness, and 
bringing into it, with her bright handsome face 
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and tall stately figure, a pleasant picture such 
as the poor little street was rarely favoured 
with. 

Mrs. Casey lived over a shop. It was a 
tiny box-like place, in which newspapers and 
other penny papers were sold. A wooden 
gate, with a bell attached, was closed across 
the entrance, and as Marian pushed it open, 
causing the bell to jingle, the shopman came 
out from his room at the back. 

Seeing who it was he deferentially saluted 
the young lady, and she was passing through 
the shop to the stairs leading up to Mrs. 
Casey's room when her attention was attracted 
by a well-known voice, and a well-known 
laugh, proceeding from the street. She turned 
quickly and saw, standing on the pavement 
beside a big chestnut horse, Mr. Fuzzby. 

*' Good-morning, Miss Fitzame," he was 
calling. '* How lucky I happened to glance 
into this little hole and see you ! *' 

Marian retraced her steps to the entrance of 
the shop, smilingly greeting him, and explain- 
ing her presence in the odd little shop. ** I'm 
paying a visit to Casey — my old nurse, you 
know," she said. 
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** Casey the inimitable— ah, ah, ah ! " laughed 
Fuzzby. 

** Do you care to accompany me ? You may 
if you like," Marian said ; and Fuzzby with 
alacrity declared himself delighted to do so. 

Leaving his horse in charge of one of the 
street loungers, he followed Marian up the 
steep, narrow staircase leading to Mrs. Casey's 
room. Mrs. Casey, hearing steps, opened her 
door, and upon seeing whom her visitor was, 
executed a series of deep bobs. Marian com- 
municated to her the presence of a second 
visitor, and Mrs. Casey uttered a respectful 
monologue on the honour accorded her. 

She had been about to drink a cup of tea 
— she drank tea, she informed Marian, at all 
hours of the day — and she invited her guests 
to partake of the same. Marian accepted for 
both. Casey's tea was always good, and a 
good thing was good at any hour of the day ; 
and Casey's little blue-and- white cups — a present 
to her from an aunt in better circumstances 
than Casey herself — were pretty, as well as 
spotlessly clean. 

Mrs. Casey's fire was burning brightly. A 
round table was drawn in front of it, and a 
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padded arm-chair was near it. The room was 
small, with one tiny window overlooking a 
neighbours yard, and the atmosphere was 
warm. An old-fashioned four-poster filled up 
the larger portion of the room. There was no 
carpet, except a tiny strip by the huge bed, 
but the room looked cosy, and Mrs. Casey's 
round, brown face and dumpy form had a 
comfortable appearance. She possessed a tiny 
income, which supplied her with the necessaries 
of life, and Marian and Lady Muriel were her 
good patronesses ; her aunt who had sent her 
the teacups sent her a yearly outfit of clothing ; 
and in expansive moods, when conversing with 
her cronies, she was accustomed, being of a 
pious turn of mind, to declare that the ** lines 
of her life had fallen in pleasant places," and 
that she possessed a "goodly heritage." She 
did not clearly understand the meaning of 
the word heritage, but she liked to finish her 
quotation. 

Mrs. Casey proffered her arm-chair to Marian, 
but the young lady refused to occupy it. She 
sat opposite Casey, beside Fuzzby, and the old 
woman s eyes, which were much given to rolling, 
rolled from Fuzzby to Marian and from Marian 
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to Fuzzby, with a droll look of comprehension 
which amused Marian even while she hoped 
that Fuzzby would not observe it. 

** IVe been scolding your bad cat this morn- 
ing, Casey,** she remarked. ** He*s a dreadful 
reprobate, and incurable, Tm afraid." 

*' Is e really so bad, Miss Marian?" Casey 
exclaimed. *' And 'is mother such a good cat. 
Well, yer see, miss ** — with a wide roll of her 
brown eyes — " it must be 'is comin* from a 
Metherdist farmly.'* 

*' Casey, you shocking old woman ! " Marian 
laughed. 

'* If he*s a Methodist no wonder he gets into 
hot water at the Deanery," Fuzzby laughed. 

** *Is mother belongs to my a nt, who lives 
not far from where Mr. Gilbert be gone. She 
sent *im to me *cos she be a great lover of cats, 
an' had 'im to spare. She be a Metherdist 
unfortunitly. Miss Marian, though a good 
woman. She waz delighted when I told 'er 
you had taken a fancy to 'im an' taken 'im 
home with you, an' said as she waz sure e'd 
make an excellent mouser." 

** I think he's a better sparrow-catcher," said 
Marian. 
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^* His Methodist training — ah, ah, ah!" 
cackled Fuzzby. 

" What an old hypocrite you are, Casey ! " 
said Marian. '' You once told me you had 
been a Methodist, and now you're making fun 
of them." 

" Well, yer see, Miss Marian, I waz livin' in 
a Metherdist farm'ly at the time, an* I was kind 
of obliged to join the Body. My 'art remained 
with the old Church in which I waz bred, and 
often," rolling her round eyes in pious fervour, 
— ** often when I was a-sittin' in class meetin' 
or love-feast or chappil, I used to think of the 
Church Service, an' murmur to myself a coUick 
or the creed." 

** As a charm against Methodist evils, eh ? 
Ah, ah, ah ! " Fuzzby's strident cackle filled the 
little room. Little men often have big high 
voices. Fuzzby had a big high laugh calculated 
to astonish people hearing it for the first time, 
as coming from so small a body, so narrow a 
throat. Mrs. Casey's eyes rolled upon him 
with a tinge of surprise in them, and, Casey 
being at times given to blunt personal re- 
marks, Marian, with mirthful eyes, hastened to 
turn the old woman's attention from him. 
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** Tell me about these Methodists, Casey," 
she said. 

The old woman rocked her squat form in 
her big chair, and roguishly rolled her big 
round eyes. 

** Oh, Miss Marian ! " she said. 

** Well, why not? Tm not asking you to 
make fun of them." 

The old woman became garrulous again. 

'' Well, Miss Marian, Til just tell you," she 
said. ** I daresay itil surprise you to 'ear 
about them, so different to t' church. For 
one thing, we used to meet on weekdays once 
a week to elp each other along the narrer 
road by givin' to one another the spiritooal 
eggsperiences of the week just passed. An', 
Miss Marian, I wouldn't tell everybody, but 
ril tell you, — I made a big mistake the first 
night I waz there. There s a leader of the 
class, you know, miss, as asks each one to 
give 'er eggsperience, and then advises and 
counsels as he think she needs. An' so the 
first night I waz there, 'e ups and says, * Sister 
Casey, ow is you to-day ? ' An' I misunder- 
stands, an' I replies, * Very well, thank yer, sir, 
'ow are you.**' An' he says that stern, * Hits 
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your spiritooal life I mean, not the life that 
perishes, the body that worrums must devour/ 
An' I felt as if I could ave sunk through the 
floor, down into the vestry, which was under- 
neath. But I soon got used to it, and could 
tell my eggsperience with the best of them. 
I used to take a bit *ere and a bit there from 
other people s eggsperiences, which I thought 
as would do for me, an' put them all together 
in my mind, an' they used to roll off beautiful. 
The first time I spoke I was flustered, an' 
could say nothing but — * I'm an unprufitable 
servant,' but afterwards I could speak beautiful, 
all about my good desires an' my unprufitable- 
ness. My eggsperience got to be the longest " 
(" Ah, ah, ah ! " laughed Fuzzby, with a knowing 
look at Marian) **an' best in the class." 

" You should not have left the Church, 
Casey," Marian remarked, reprovingly. 

** No, miss, I shouldn't," Casey replied. '' It 
waz very wicked. But, you see, miss, this 
waz 'ow it waz. The mistress she talked to 
me, and there waz a revival service, and the 
minister spoke to me, * Come an' be saved,' 
sez he. An' so I went into the inquiry-room 
and got saved. An' then me an' the other 
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converts we come out and sang * Waiter than 
sno*, winter than sno' ! An* after that I attended 
the class-meetin' regler — to please the mistress, 
you know, miss," she added hastily. 

** Well," said Marian, who had laughed a 
good deal during the old woman's recital, '* I 
must forgive you, Casey, I suppose." 

** Yes, miss. And, miss, I must say dis- 
senters isn't so bad when you come to know 
them. They're often very pious and God- 
fearing. They lives like good Christians, 
nearly always. My A'nt Robson — 'er that gave 
me the teacups, yer know, miss — she be very 
pious. She entertains ministers often. She's 
a bit above some of us. 'Er husband was a 
master-builder. Since he died shes become 
a great woman in the chappil. She leads a 
class, and coUecks subscriptions for t' missions, 
an' sews for t' missions. She thinks the most 
of entertainin' the ministers, an' they be very 
pious, certingly. A'nt isn't as pious as some. 
I minds me once I was stayin' at 'er 'ouse 
when she was entertainin' one, one Sunder. 
'E was a deppitation for summat — Jews, or 
summat. A'nt thought a lot oft' Jews — God's 
own elect, yer know. Miss Marian. Well, we 
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waz at tea, an* he waz a very pious man, an' 
ril tell yer why, Miss Marian. It was this 
way. We waz sat at tea — An't an* me, an' 
the minister and the minister's wife, and a real 
good tea it waz — cake, an' cream, an' biskits, 
an' all — an' a little money-spinner crawled up 
the tablecloth at ween An't and t' minister. It 
waz a rare house for spiders an' wasps, an' 
ants " 

'' For A'nts, yes, — good joke that, ah, ah, 
ah ! " laughed Fuzzby. Marian joined in his 
laughter, and Mrs. Casey paused, surprised at 
the merriment, the cause of which she did not 
understand. 

*' Go on, Casey, tell us some more about 
the insects," said Marian, with a merry glance 
at Fuzzby as she pronounced the plural noun. 

** There waz only one," Mrs. Casey recom- 
menced. '* It was a little red spider." 

*' I thought you said there was an Ant 
too," interjected Fuzzby, with his inevitable 
- Ah, ah, ah ! " 

** No, sir, only a spider, a little teeny spider. 
You must 'ave misunderstood me, sir. Will 
you 'ave another cup, sir? Well," clasping her 
dumpy hands before her, and drawing a long 
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breath before proceeding, ** as I waz saying, 
it climbed up the cloth near An*t — yes, yer 
may well smile, Miss Marian, you wouldn't 
like spiders on your table-cloth, would you ? 
A nt didn't either, an' Til tell yer what she did. 
She let it come crawlin' up to the tea-tray, an' 
then when she thought no one waz lookin' she 
just nipped it on the cloth, an' went on with 
*er tea. But the minister saw 'er, an* 'e waz 
that pious — * Mrs. Robson,' says 'e, ' do yer kill 
spiders on Sunders ? ' " 

Mrs. Casey was as surprised at the peals 
of laughter that followed her illustration of 
the piety of the dissenting minister of the old 
Methodist School as she had been by the 
merriment evoked by Fuzzby's remark con- 
cerning ** A'nts." She was not offended. Any- 
thing that Miss Fitzame chose to do or say was 
right and proper. She smiled benevolently 
upon the laughing young lady, thinking the 
while what beautiful white teeth she had, and 
what a lovely rosy complexion. *' She ought 
to make a big match, ought Miss Marian," she 
thought, with a rather disparaging glance at 
Fuzzby. ** She be that lovely and jolly." 

** A'nt Robson would like me to go an' live 
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with 'er," she continued, after the laughter had 
somewhat subsided, ** but IVe got sorter 
settled ere, an' feels as if I didn't want to 
move ; though sometimes I think she may get 
me persuaded some day, 'specially as Tm 
gettin' old, and can't always get out for a bit 
of company." 

'* Yes," Marian said, '* you would never do 
to live alone if you couldn't get out for a gossip 
now and then. I believe I saw you in Barker 
Street yesterday, just disappearing round the 
corner as the carriage passed the top. Where 
had you been ? " 

" I'd been to see poor old Mrs. Brown as 
lives in Bigger's Court; an' I'd been to see 'er 
niece as is housemaid to Mrs. Trevelyan. 
They waz very busy at Mrs. Trevelyan's a- 
gettin* Miss Tina off " 

** Why, where to ? " interrupted Marian. 

** To 'er grandma's," Mrs. Casey replied. 
** An' afterwards she be going abroad with 'er, 
I don't know where." 

'* I knew they were going abroad, but I 
didn't know Tina was going with them," Marian 
said, rising. ** Well, Casey, I must be off, or 
I shall be late for lunch." 
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Casey deprecated the young lady's departure, 
but Marian, followed by Fuzzby, moved briskly 
towards the door. Casey hastened to open 
it for her, and as the two descended the steep 
stairs she stood at the top, making garrulous 
inquiries after the Dean and his family. 

'* I *ope 'er ladyship and the young gentle- 
men are all well," she ran on. ** Master Cecil, 
he looked poorly, I thought, when I last saw 
*im. 'E's delicate, poor little gentleman — takes 
after 'er ladyship. Strange, the difference in 
farm'Hes. Master Harold and Master Bernard 
so strong and well, and their little brother so 
delicate. Per aps *er ladyship not gettin' strong 
again after Master Bernard waz born might 
make a difference. Take care, sir, the stairs 
be almost plumb. I 'opes, Miss Marian, you'll 
be comin* to see me again soon. Tm main 
sorry to lose sight of your pretty face " (*' Now, 
Casey!" Marian modestly interjected) — *' well, it 
be pretty, Miss Marian, an' if you don't know 
it, there's others," with a glance at Fuzzby, 
- do." 

"Good-bye, Casey!" Marian had reached 
the foot of the stairs, and her clear voice rang 
musically out in the dusty little shop. '* Don't 
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Stop there," she added, ** or you'll be bringing 
your asthma on." 

Fuzzby gave orders for his horse to be led 
after him, and walked by Marian's side up 
the narrow, dirty little street. When in high 
spirits she was especially disposed to laugh 
at Fuzzby and his weak witticisms, and she 
laughed a good deal this morning, causing 
Fuzzby to think himself a wit indeed. 

But though she laughed at him — laughed 
often and long — almost unknown to herself there 
was growing up in her heart a sentiment which, 
though at this time it could hardly have been 
dignified by the name affection, was not wholly 
dissociated from it. Fuzzby, with his ridiculous 
attempts at wit and his prodigious self-impor- 
tance, was laughable, but there was in him a 
never-failing fund of good-humour and kindli- 
ness. He was generous and open of disposi- 
tion, and was constant in his affections. His 
faults were on the surface, shallow tricks of 
habit rather than deep-lying qualities ; while 
his virtues, though less observable on the 
surface, were stronger, more deeply rooted. 
Marian had by no means decided to accept 
him, but sometimes the idea of him in the 
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light of a husband occurred to her, and then 
it seemed to her that Fuzzby's worse points 
might be easily smoothed away. She might 
influence him against them, and he was so 
good-natured he would not object to her doing 
so. And she strongly appreciated his better 
traits of character. They were of the order 
most congenial to her. 

Arrived at the Deanery, they found Lord 
Arnold chatting with Lady Muriel in the con- 
servatory. Both young men remained to lunch. 
Lady Muriel had come home tired, but she 
brightened up after she had rested a little. 
Her two elder boys had been given permission 
to lunch, or rather dine, downstairs, and they 
appeared at table in great glee over the privi- 
lege permitted them. Sitting beside Marian, 
their resemblance to her was very observable, 
and Lord Arnold was struck by the beauty 
of the three young faces, the loveliness of 
round soft cheek and peach-like skin. Fuzzby s 
attention was not attracted to their beauty. 
He was more occupied in teasing the little 
boys. 

Fuzzby was an old friend of the children's, 
and a favourite with them notwithstanding his 
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predilection for teasing them. He was fond of 
them, and when do children fail to appreciate 
those who appreciate them ? This was a merit 
of Fuzzby's which, in Lady MuriePs eyes, 
covered much of his vulgarity and lack of ** fine 
feeling." 

"Get out your handkerchief, Harold,'' Fuzzby 
remarked, in an affectedly lugubrious tone, as 
he seated himself at table beside the elder 
of the two. " Or shall I postpone the bad 
news till after lunch ? Do you think it would 
be wiser. Lady Muriel ? " 

** I think you might venture to relate it 
now," Lady Muriel replied, with a smile. 

** Yes ? '' Harold said, turning his beautiful 
face towards Fuzzby in eager expectation. 

** Ah, but you don't know what it is," Fuzzby 
responded. ** Well, well, perhaps better get 
it over. I hope the shock will not be too 
great for him, Lady Muriel. Your little sweet- 
heart Tina has left you, Harold." 

Tina was Harold's pet aversion. He was 
not old enough to give adequate expression 
to his feelings towards her, but he had been 
heard to say that she was *' not nice." Tina 
did not care for other children. It was one 
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of the unfortunate results of her inheritance 
of excessive sensibility and a delicate con- 
stitution, that play and health-giving romps 
did not please her ; and she was too fond of 
her mother's society to care to relinquish it 
for that of little people of her own age. She 
had sometimes snubbed Harold, and Harold 
had once taken Fuzzby into his confidence 
by the remark, ** Tina's a nasty girl. I don't 
like Tina." And ever since this unlucky 
remark Fuzzby had affected to have discovered 
a warm attachment on Harold's part for the 
little girl. 

Harold's chubby face fell with a disappointed 
expression. He had expected some more 
interesting news. Tina was not an interesting 
person. That big Miss Philpotts, who patted 
his head whenever she met him and told him 
he was a fine boy, was a much nicer person, 
though she had such a big wart on her nose, 
and was going to marry the Mr. Smith who 
had once said Harold was small for his age. 
Feeling that Fuzzby 's news was a distinct 
fraud, he did not at once speak, being slow in 
collecting and formulating his ideas. 

Lady Muriel had not, before Fuzzby men- 
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tioned it, heard of Tina's departure, and she 
asked Fuzzby how he had heard of it. 

** Ah, ah. Lady Muriel ! " Fuzzby laughed. 
** Miss Fitzame and I have been paying a little 
morning call this morning. And the lady we 
visited, who appears to be a remarkably well- 
informed person, told us our bit of news." 

** It was Casey," Marian explained. ** She 
told us Tina had gone to her grandmother's, 
and from thence was going abroad." 

** And without her mother ? " inquired Lady 
Muriel. 

** So Casey says," Marian replied. 

*' Do you know," said Lord Arnold, ** I have 
heard that the firm, Trevelyan Brothers, isn't in 
so steady a condition as it once was .'* They're 
not good business men like their father." 

Harold during his elders' conversation had 
decided what to say in response to Fuzzby 's 
last remark to him. ** Tina's not my sweet- 
heart," he remarked, defiantly. 

** You're too modest, Harold," Fuzzby said, 
** but you don't deceive me. I know. Some 
day it will be — ' I publish the banns of marriage 
between Harold Henry Fitzame and Tina 
Trevelyan.' " 
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** It won't — it won't! will it, mummy?" 
Harold excitedly and indignantly cried. He 
was a literal-minded boy, and unless jokes were 
very plain to his comprehension was apt to 
take them seriously. 

** When you are married, Harold, it shall be 
without publication of banns," Marian assured 
him. 

** * I publish the banns of marriage ' " 

Fuzzby in sepulchral tones re-commenced. 
Marian interrupted him. 

** Give over teasing that child, and tell me 
what you know of the new regiment. Are the 
— th Lancers a dancing set ? " 

** I believe they are," Fuzzby replied. 

** They're a singing set, too," said Lord 
Arnold. ** You'll find them very useful at your 
charity concerts." 

** I'm very glad," Marian replied. '* Local 
talent seems at a low ebb just now." 

There was a slight pause in the conversation ; 
then Fuzzby resumed his sepulchral publication 
of banns. Harold, evidently labouring under 
the delusion that the publication of banns — 
though why Fuzzby should publish them did 
not appear — was as binding as the ceremony 
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of matrimony itself, protested earnestly against 
them. But everybody, even Lady Muriel, 
laughed heartlessly at his piteous protest, '' I 
shan't ever get married, shall I, mummy ? *' 

** Harold doesn't seem to appreciate Tina," 
Marian remarked. ** Now Ru is quite charmed 
with her. He says it's a pretty sight to see 
her creeping near her mother, and touching 
her mothers dress or hands as if she liked 
to. 

** It is a pretty sight," said Lady Muriel. 
'* The little thing looks as if she thought she 
could protect her mother from all manner of 
evils. Poor Mrs. Trevelyan ! How she will 
miss her!" 

** I'm not an admirer of Mrs. Trevelyan," 
Fuzzby remarked. ** I pity Trevelyan — he 
must be wretchedly dull." 

** He manages to keep his spirits up," Marian 
laughed. *' We met them at a dinner at Mrs. 
Lakes's just before the Lakeses left. He was 
the life of the party. She looked beautiful — a 
picture ; but her silence was — intense." 

**I think those dreamy, ultra-refined women 
are awfully stupid," Fuzzby said. ** I like a 
woman who can be jolly, wet or fine ; and if 
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she shoots, and even smokes and bets a little, 
if she's jolly she's all right/' 

** Mrs. Trevelyan is too refined " Lord 

Arnold paused. For the first time he was 
beginning to experience a degree of jealousy 
for Fuzzby, something in Marian's manner 
giving him the unpleasant feeling. He would 
like to have said—** for you to appreciate her," 
but he concluded his sentence with — ** to smoke 
and bet." 

His jealousy was destined to increase. After 
lunch they went into the conservatory, and 
Lord Arnold closely watched Marian's de- 
meanour towards his rival. His instincts, 
quickened by his newly-felt jealousy, were 
keen, and they were able to detect the feel- 
ing towards Fuzzby of which Marian herself 
was as yet hardly conscious. 

Astonishment mingled with his anger at his 
discovery. Beautiful Marian to stoop to — 
Fuzzby ! Peerless Marian to be caught by — 
Fuzzby ! It seemed incredible. Could he be 
mistaken ? Was his jealousy unfounded ? His 
instincts said — No. Was it well to rely on 
instinct ? In this case it was impossible to 
rely upon reason. 
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He rebelled against the painful idea which 
had come to him, but the truth that Fuzzby 
had established a much better position in 
Marian's good graces than he, Lord Arnold, 
had, would obtrude itself before him. He 
could not bear the sight of Fuzzby and Marian 
chatting and laughing together at one end of 
the conservatory while he and Lady Muriel sat 
at the other; and he refused Lady Muriel's 
invitation to remain for a cup of tea, leaving 
the Deanery with a heart full of jealousy and 
anger. Henceforth he would not regard 
Marian as his possible wife. He would make 
no attempt to win her from Fuzzby. A woman 
who could stoop to Fuzzby was not a woman 
whom he could respect or love, and he should 
at once abandon his suit of her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Tina had gone, leaving Olive to her loneliness. 

Olive, had she so wished, might have gone 
to her mother-in-law's, with her husband and 
child ; but she had preferred to endure the 
wrench of parting while at home. Had she 
gone, there would only have been a day longer 
together, a bustling day of travel and confusion, 
with not one minute alone together ; and she 
had thought it better to take their farewells 
when alone in the quiet of their own home. 

So Tina and her father had departed alone. 
Olive had gone to the station to see them off. 
She had watched the train glide out, George 
and Tina at the window, looking out at her. 
George had waved his hand and smiled his 
farewell, Tina had neither smiled nor waved 
her hand. Her small pale face pressed against 
the glass, she had remained silent and motion- 
less, staring fixedly at her mother's figure on 
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the receding platform. But for the solemnity 
of her big brown eyes, red-rimmed with pre- 
viously-shed tears, and the downward curve 
of her small mouth, a stranger might have 
thought her indifferent to her parting with her 
mother. Even her father, who had expected 
a flow of tears when the moment of parting 
came, had thought to himself that she was not 
fretting much. But Olive had guessed what 
was behind the calm exterior. 

Olive was in the house now, standing, still 
in outdoor attire, on the hearth-rug of her 
drawing-room. Her face was set in an expres- 
sion of pain, but her eyes were dry, as, in the 
quiet of the house, she realised something 
of the solitude that was hers now that Tina 
was gone. 

It was real solitude, considering solitude as 
the state of being ** alone and friendless amidst 
a multitude." There was now no one within 
her reach for whom she cared. No one would 
be by to love her, sympathise with her. Her 
one lover, her one sympathiser, her one adorer 
had gone. 

Grief descended upon her as a heavy weight, 
crushing her. For one long, long year Tina 
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would be absent from her home. For long, 
long weeks and months her mother would be 
denied sight and touch of her. It was an in- 
alleviable grief, increased to unreasonable, 
almost absurd, dimensions by the morbidity of 
the woman who suffered it. 

She leant against the mantelpiece, resting 
her elbow on the ivory shelf and her cheek on 
her hand. Tears slowly filled her eyes, and 
then came sobs, deep and strong. 

She was going to see Tina after a while. 
After Christmas she was going to visit her 
aunt, Mrs. Fortescue ; then she was to return 
home for a time, leaving for abroad in May 
or June. But what a long time it seemed 
to live as one absolutely alone in the deepest 
sense of the word ! Her aunt would cheer 
her while she was with her, but she did not 
usually pay long visits to Mrs. Fortescue. 
And the intervening weeks and months would 
be insupportable in their emptiness and dreari- 
ness. 

And afterwards? Ah, yes, after she had 
seen Tina, held her in her arms and kissed her, 
what then ? Was it not darker still, the prospect 
before her after the conclusion of her visit to 
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Tina ? She clasped her arms upon the mantel- 
piece, and bent her head until it rested upon 
her arms. There was nothing bright to come 
after, she thought, tears wetting her pale cheek. 
If she could not conquer her morbidness and 
nervousness she could not hope to have Tina 
with her. For Tina's sake she must send her 
from her, to the society of young things like 
Tina herself, who would teach her to be bright 
and happy as children should. And the period 
for which Tina would then be sent from her 
home might be a much longer period than a 
year. 

But could she not conquer herself — could she 
not ? She asked herself the question despair- 
ingly at first, then with a faint tinge of hope 
born of as strong a determination as she was 
capable of forming, that she would conquer 
herself She must — she must! Her mother- 
soul must take entire possession of her, and 
chase away her sadness and foolishness. Her 
mother-soul must so fill her that it, and it alone, 
with its inspirations to happiness, must speak 
within her. And if this were so, her morbidity 
and the sense of unsatisfied wants in her life 
would be driven away. The hope comforted 
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her a little, and she raised her head, the 
intensest grief, despair, gone. 

She must conquer herself — she must, she 
must ! Failure must not be possible. She 
compressed her lips into a line of determination, 
throwing back her head a little as if to defy 
failure to overtake her. When Tina returned 
home she must find her mother a different 
woman from the melancholy listless creature 
which she had left her ; must find her a bright 
influence, not a sombre one. Yes, yes, yes ; 
it must be so, it should be so. And then her 
darling would remain with her without suffering 
harm, and they would be together as they had 
been before. 

A smile curved her delicate lips. The future 
was not so dark if for Tina s sake she could 
become a new woman. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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